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O-LEAE= 


SOLVES EVERY PISTON RING PROBLEM 


t was John E. Norwood, in- 
| | ~ ventor of the No-Leak-O Pis- 
THe Sr ero ton Ring who discovered that 


_an “ordinary” piston ring would 


not give maximum compression and perfect cylin- 
der lubrication. 


And so he devised the original, “oilSEALing” angled 
groove of the No-Leak-O Piston Ring which main- 
tains a perfect non-leaking oil seal between piston 
and cylinder wall, and when reversed in thetopgrooveofeach 
piston keeps kerosene and unvaporized gasoline out of oil pit. 


Because of this groove No-Leak-O rings give proper Oil Con; 
trol and High Compression in each individual ring. 


No-Leak-O Piston Rings are made in one piece--easy toinstall 
-quick seating-- individually tested and guaranteed for accu- 
racy--made of finest material--guaranteed against breakage. 
They combine high efficiency with low cost and lasting results. 


Over 200 jobbers and dealers carry No-Leak-O in all stand- 
ard sizes and oversizes. If yours does not send us his name: 
and address. 








Free Literature 


Write for free booklet “The Piston Ring 
Problem and its Solution.”--Also price 
list and special offer to the trade. Let: 
us tell you how to “cash in” on our, 

noes if 1922 Saturday Evening Post Advertis- 
to, u.S.PAT.OFF ing. WRITE TODAY. 





‘ \ ; = 
( pu OIL SE AL ING a 4 Important: In buying Piston Rings insiston the 
7 : ‘a ) #4 genuine No-Leak-O with the original “oilSEAL- 
: En | fon ing” groove, packed in this standard package 
=a —— as bearing the famous ring and seal, our registered 
trade mark. 
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Here’s the 
FAN BELT to sell 


Millions of car owners will welcome the 
GOODRICH DE LUXE Fabric Cord Fan 
Belt because it will not slip or stretch. 
It keeps the fan working as it should 
work, and thus stops engine heating. The 
combination of strong rubber impreg- 
nated cords and fabric layers give it great 
tensile strength and gripping power. 


More Economical 


You can impress on your trade that 
GOODRICH DE LUXE Fan Belts are the 
most economical. They last longer. They 
conserve the life and energies of the 
engine—keep the driver cool. 


Stock Them NOW 


Car owners now having their automo- 
biles overhauled, will find it to their 
advantage to put on a GOODRICH Fan 
Belt. This is the ideal time. We supply 
you with an accurate chart showing size 
to apply on all cars, trucks and tractors. 
See our nearest branch for details. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


GOODRICH 
Fan Belts 
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GVARANTEED 
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Four Passenger Phaeton, $10,900 


Branch Houses 
and Representatives Los Angeles 
Albert J. Russell 
951 South Flower Street 
New York 
785 Fifth Avenue Buffalo 
Shultz Motor Sales, Inc. 


Boston 249 Delaware Avenue 


1035 Commonwealth Ave. 
Chicago 
900 Michigan Avenue 


Atlantic City 
Ritz Carlton 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Motors, Inc. 


Chestnut at 21st Street 


Detroit 


Thompson Auto Co. 
2927 Woodward Avenue 


Montreal 


Ginsberg Motor Co. 
288 St. Catherine 
Street, W. 


Toronto 


Gooderham & Co., 
97 Richmond Street, W. 





WORKS: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Desirable territory is open in other cities for permanent assignment to 


business men properly qualified and financially responsible. Informa- . 


tion on inquiry to S. pEB. Keim, General Sales Manager, Rolls-Royce 
of America, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Three things which help sell Hudson- 
Frampton maintenance in St. Louis 
are: Service Manager Hoffner, the 
eficient handling of soutine and the 
blackboard, from which any cus- 
tomer can be informed at any time 
just where his job stands 
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Where Everything Is Planned to 
Make Maintenance Pay 


The Hudson-Frampton Department Coordi- 
nates Plant, Management and Courtesy in 


Appeal to Public 


By B. M. IKERT 


a new maintenance building or 

thinking of making additions to 
their present building will find an out- 
door quick service department, or 
“quick service yard,” as it generally is 
referred to by those who use one, 
worthy of much thought. The in- 
stallation of such a yard may be the 
solution of many present difficulties 
which the maintenance departments 
of dealers generally have to contend 
with, 


¥ HOSE dealers who are planning 


A maintenance building construct- 
ed with two or more floors probably 
never can be as efficiently arranged 
to handle the work quickly and 
without confusion as the one built 
as a single story and with a service 
yard adjacent. 

One of the best examples of such 
a building, is the maintenance de- 
partment of the Hudson-Frampton 
Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is 
probably one of the largest, if not 
the largest, and most completely 
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equipped building of its kind in the 
middle-west. 

The things which impress those who 
visit this maintenance department are 
the convenient arrangement of the en- 
trances, the service office, the handy 
location of exits, the ease with which 
customers are directed, the lack of dis- 
order and the cleanliness about the en- 
tire institution. Probably the greater 
part of this institution’s success and the 
profitable way in which it is selling its 
riaintenance on Hudson and Essex cars, 
is due to Service Manager, A. N. Hoffner. 
He is as necessary to the institution as 
the machine shop, the accounting depart- 
ment or the corps of mechanics, because 
the good will manifested towards Hud- 
son-Frampton maintenance in St. Louis 
has largely grown around the service 
manager. As one person expressed it, 
“This service station is like one big 
family and we car owners feel like one 
of the big family.” 

What better attitude on the part of 
customers towards any business could 
be desired than this? 

That feeling towards the maintenance 
department is sufficient proof in itself 
to indicate that the right methods and 
policies have been used by Hudson- 
Frampton in its selling of maintenance. 
The organization has a good building, 
yes. It has a good service manager, yes. 
It has good equipment, good mechanics, 
keeps good records and does much which 
other maintenance organizations do, yet 
these other organizations frequently fall 
flat on their efforts to sell maintenance, 
while this St. Louis organization pros- 
pers. You ask why? MHere’s the rea- 
son, as we are able to see it by a two- 
day observation of the organization. 


While we have indicated that this 
place is about as efficiently laid out as 
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Here is shown the “yard"’ used by Hudson-Frampton in the selling of motor car main- 
Cleanliness is apparent on all sides. 


tenance. 


it can be, has good equipment, good 
personnel, etc., it has above all, that 
subtle something in its atmosphere, 
which makes you feel at home; makes 
you have confidence in the work turned 
out. Hoffner has instilled this desire to 
serve in all of the employes. You see 
it all along the line. Customers are 
treated as guests. Courtesy is one of the 
outstanding features, and yet it is not 
overdone. 

While the company admits that the 
customer is the meal ticket, it also real- 
izes full well, that the selling of auto- 
mobile maintenance is one of the most 
legitimate businesses ever brought forth 
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The yard is cement. 


and that while the thought that “the cus- 
tomer is always right,” is applied as 
much as possible, it is done so up to a 
certain point. Hoffner has well lined up 
his organization and can stand behind 
every job which goes out, so that there 
is little chance left for a customer to 
condemn a job from the standpoint that 
it has not been done properly. The sys- 
tem which he has installed, is so well 
carried out that it functions without a 
hitch, should he be gone several days at 
a time. The details of the business are 
left to attendants, while he can devote 
his time to the major problems and keep- 
ing everything in check so that no loose 
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Plan of the maintenance building and yard. 


departments. 
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Note that the arrangement is such that there is no time lost between the various 
The office is about in the center of the institution and all activities radiate from it 


At the left is 
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shown the service entrance, while on the right is the emergency service department 
where minor repairs are made and new cars checked up before delivery to customer 


ends will be flying about and gnawing 
at the profits. 


As a test, as to whether the work as 
handled here, is properly sold to the 
customer, it might be of interest to men- 
tion that in the time spent by a MorTor 
AGE representative, in this place, not a 
single customer was heard to argue 
about his bill or the quality of work 
done. When you see customer after cus- 
tomer driving away with smiles on their 
faces, you quite fully realize that here is 
a place wherein the selling of main- 
tenance has been studied as a business 
and is being dealt with as such. 

You hear no one cursing the place. 
No one murmurs “Robbers,” or “gyps.” 
You fail to see an angry look on a cus- 
tomer’s face, because someone has care- 
lessly laid a greasy wrench on the up- 
holstery of his car, or has failed to wipe 
off the steering wheel rim and controls. 
No customer seems amazed at the price 
of his repair bill. There is no need for 
such amazement. As Hoffner says, “Do 
all your arguing before the work is 
started.” Not a job is touched in the 
Hudson-Frampton maintenance depart- 
ment, until the customer knows exactly 
what his bill is going to be, and he has 
signed for the work. Perhaps he can- 
not be given a flat rate price imme- 
diately he brings his car in, but he is 
given the cost as soon as the part in 
question has been torn down and its 
condition ascertained. If necessary, the 
customer comes out and looks the parts 
over. He is not required to take the 
maintenance department’s word for any- 
thing, although, Hoffner states that in 
nine cases out of ten the customer gives 
them the “go-ahead” on the job when 
he called over the telephone. Here, 
again, is shown the confidence which has 
been instilled in the customer’ through 


his former dealings with this organiza- 
tion. 

While the organization is made up of 
a good many people, there are not too 
many officials around the place. The 
customer is not directed to a half dozen 
people before he gets his wants attended 
to. There are just three people, the 
service manager, the assistant service 
manager, and the inspector with whom 
the customer comes in contact, except- 
ing, of course, the people in the office at 
the time when the bill is paid. The cus- 
tomer never sees a mechanic, because 
with the system as established, there 1s 
no need for him to do so. All of the 
trouble shooting is done by the inspector 
who is fully competent to make a report 
about the car’s condition. 

This preliminary inspection, by the 
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way, is something about which this or- 
ganization is very particular. It real- 
izes that the initial contact with the 
customer will result in either getting his 
good will or building resistance to fu- 
ture sales. He must be sold right at 
the start and the first thing done is to 
ascertain as nearly as possible, what 
must be done to a car to bring it up to 
the point where the customer wants to 
drive it or to that point at which the 
maintenance department knows the car 
ought to operate to give the best satis- 
faction to the man who has paid good 
money for a car from which he expects 
to get full value for that money. 

When a car comes for adjustments of 
any kind, or repair work, it enters the 
premises by the entrance shown in the 
plan view. If the customer wishes to 
be interviewed by a service salesman, he 
brings his car to rest at the spot A. It 
is then but a step into the office, but as 
a general thing, he is met without his 
having to get out of the car. 


Should he merely want to fill his 
radiator or pump up the tires on his 
car, he simply drives on to the air and 
water station, located in the center of 
the “yard.” As will be noted from the 
plan view, the exit is handily arranged, 
so that a customer does not have to 
turn ‘his car around and drive out 
through the same door by which he en- 
tered. Both entrance and exit are locat- 
ed on a street, and inasmuch as the 
maintenance building is located quite a 
distance from the center of the city, 
there is no heavy traffic condition or 
things of a similar nature to bother 
women drivers who might feel a little 
timid about driving a car through con- 
gested streets. 


If it so happens, that the car which 
has been driven in, needs an adjustment 
of the carbureter, ignition points dressed 
up, brakes adjusted or some similar 
operation which usually can be done in 








A water and air station in the center of the yard makes it handy for customers 


to drive in and help themselves. 


Note the drain which takes care of overflow 


water and the covers, which when closed present a flush surface 




















































HUDSON CAR RECORD 


DATE SOLO 
TRANS. No. NAME 
CLUTCH No ADDRESS 
BODY No. 


COLOR 


EQUIPMENT 


REMARKS 


DUORED oe pee ee eee 


on REED CD eee seni 


DATE SHOP ORDER No. | INVOICE NO. 


INVOICE No, 


AMOUNT MILES DATE 


MOTOR AGE 


FREIGHT PAID 
CHECK fo. AMOUNT 


DATE INV 


DATE RECEIVED WAR TAK 


INSURANCE No PRICE 


R. R. CAR No ExTRAS 


viA TOTAL PRICE 


STORAGE CHARGES PAID TO 





TYPE CAR No. 


SHOP ORDER Ro. INVOICE No. AMOUNT 


The new car record card. A card like this is made out for every car sold and 


shows its history from the time of purchase. 
the car to the maintenance department are indicated. 


On the reverse side the visits of 
From the shop order 


number it is possible to tell at all times just what work has been done on the car 


a few minutes, the car is driven into a 
stall at the emergency service depart- 
ment. Or, it may be left in the yard 
where an attendant takes care of the 
work immediately. 

If the job runs an hour or less, it is 
handled in the emergency service de- 
partment, or in the quick service de- 
partment, which, as will be noted from 
the ground plan is located about in the 
center of the building. New cars com- 
ing from the factory are conditioned in 
the quick service department also. 

Right here it might be stated that at 
no time does a customer drive into this 
maintenance building and wander aim- 
lessly about in quest of someone to take 
care of him. Our observations. showed 
that when the inspector was busy with 
some other customer, some one in the 
organization, it might be the service 
manager, his assistant, or some one else 
near the office, would presently inform 
the customer that his wishes would be 
attended to in a few minutes. 

While Hoffner has an office of his 
own, he spends the greater part of his 
time in the various departments. Espe- 
cially does he try to be about the serv- 
ice “yard” as much as possible, because 
it is here where the customers gather. 
The service manager has spent many 
years in the shop and knows all of the 
phases of repair work. He frequently 
is called into conference with the shop 
foreman. He has torn down and rebuilt 
probably as many engines and rear axles 
as the next man and can therefore, pass 
judgment on anything that might come 
up in the shop. 


When the inspector finds that a car 
must go to the main repair shop, the cus- 
tomer is so informed and then the nec- 
essary steps are taken whereby he .is 
sold on the work that is to be done. He 
has a thorough understanding of what 








From the Successful 


Big Fellows 
Tas article deals with the selling 


of maintenance in a large city 
and by a large institution. Naturally 
much of the matter set forth is appli- 
cable only to a maintenance depart- 
ment of considerable size and operat- 
ing in a large city. There are, how- 
ever, many things which can be ap- 
plied to the small town dealer’s busi- 
ness. He can learn many valuable 
lessons from the way in which this 
organization sells its maintenance, 
because, after all, the job is much the 
same whether the dealer is located in 
a city of a million or a thousand 
people. 

Next week we are going to follow 
this article with one pointing out the 
things which the smaller maintenance 
department can apply to its own busi- 
ness. The small dealer may think 
there are only large town ideas in 
this article. There are. But, there 
are small town ideas as well. Steam 
runs a locomotive, but it also runs 
your boy’s toy engine. The theory 
is the same in both cases. 

Likewise the theory of selling main- 
tenance is the same, no matter where 
you find it. The one big job is to 
make maintenance pay. 


Lessons 
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is going to be done to his car before 


he leaves the place and the order of 
procedure is like this. 


The inspector makes out a report, a 
reproduction of which is shown. This 
report contains all the labor operations 
to be performed on the car. In addition 
it contains the date the car was receiv- 
ed, time of inspection, date promised, 
owner’s name, address, ’phone number, 
car number, mileage, etc. If necessary, 
the inventory of the equipment is taken 
in the presence of the owner. When all 
has been done, the owner signs his or 
her name in the space provided. Just 
before this, the owner has been given 
the price of the work to be done, so that 
there is a thorough understanding as to 
the bill before any work is done. 


Guarding a Reputation 


Should the job be of such a nature, 
that a dismantling of the engine or some 
other part is necessary before an in- 
spection can be made, and the necessary 
labor operations listed, the unit in ques- 
tion is torn down and after the inspec- 
tion the owner is notified over the tele- 
phone or if the job is one which is go- 
ing to run into considerable money, he 
is asked to come out, so that he might 
see for himself just what has to be done. 
No work is done without the consent 
of the owner. On the other hand, the 
company tries to sell the owner on hav- 
ing work done which it deems necessary 
to bring the car up to the standard of 
performance desired, both by the owner 
and the company. 

Also if in the dismantling of a job 
it is found that some outside shop has 
done work on the unit and this work has 
not been done correctly or satisfactorily, 
the owner is notified. This absolves the 
company from all blame should some- 
thing go wrong with the unit at a later 
date, when it might seem that the work 
was not properly done in this shop. Any 
error which is observed is rectified in 
some manner, so that there is no chance 
for a customer to doubt the quality of 
work done. 

If another shop has bungled a job the 
Hudson-Frampton company does not say, 
“We should worry, we didn’t do the 
work, let it go at that.” No! The com- 
pany wants every car of the make it 
handles in that territory, to be as nearly 
perfect in operation as it can be made. 
Therefore, it knows that not only must 
it do its own work well, but correct 
whatever work may have been poorly 
done by someone else. 

After the inspection report has been 
signed by the customer, a clerk makes 
out the shop repair order, which also 
is signed by the customer. Then a yel- 
low tag, marked “Repair” is hung on 
the car, together with shop order, which 
is placed inside a leather pouch having 
a transparent celluloid face, so the shop 
order can be read through it. Protected 
in this way the order will not become 
defaced. The other side of the yellow 
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tag contains the name of owner and his 
address. The date also is put down. 

It will be noticed that the face of the 
shop order, which by the way, is a large 
envelope, contains also the items which 
might be done outside the main repair 
shop, such as, washing, trim shop, etc. 
All labor operations are noted on the 
reverse side of the envelope and, of 
course, are brought over to the face side 
for totaling. Thus the total amount of 
the bill will appear in the lower right 
hand corner. When all of the items 
have been listed and the car properly 
ticketed, it is routed to the main repair 
shop. 

The car then is assigned to a me- 
chanic, who makes out requisitions for 
any parts that might be needed. Each 
slip he makes out is put into the en- 
velope, another copy goes to the clerk, 
while a third is sent to the stock room 
for record. The requisition slip is priced 
in the office and the total of the requi- 
sitions is put on the face of the repair 
order envelope. 


A Handy Blackboard 


While all this has been going on, an 
attendant places the owner’s name on a 
blackboard in the office. This board is 
a hinged device, arranged like the leaves 
in a book. Names beginning with A 
appear under that letter, and so on. The 
information contained on the board is 
shown on these pages in an illustra- 
tion. This blackboard is one of the 
handiest things of which this main- 
tenance department boasts. An owner 
has but to call on the telephone about 
his car and he can be told in a few sec- 
onds just where the job stands. Thus, 
if his car has been promised for 4 
o’clock on a certain day and he calls up 
at noon on that day to find out if the 
car will be ready, the clerk looks at the 
board, sees that the job has been marked 
O. K., and tells him the car is ready. 
Just as soon as a tester has taken a 
repaired car out for a trial and pro- 
nounces it finished, the information is 
transferred to the board. 

The car record card which is made 
out for every new car sold by the com- 
pany, has proven of great value. It is 
reproduced on these pages. It contains 
all the information which might be of 
use later on and every time the car 
comes in for maintenance, notation is 
made on this “history” card. A custom- 
er cannot say he was in the shop only 
a few weeks ago to have’some certain 
work dene when the history card shows 
he was in six or eight months ago. These 
cards have been made for every car sold 
since the beginning of this company. 
From the shop order number it is pos- 
sible to get the repair order envelope, 
containing all the operations done on the 
car at that particular time. 

When a car is finished and the in- 
spector has pronounced it O. K., he 
places a blue tag on the radiator filler 
neck. This tag is marked “Job Fin- 
ished,” and-bears the inspector’s signa- 
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FORM 17 hee 
HUDSON-FRAMPTON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS : 
Bete Ree * Inspected By a <ncnenladaginasiie Onl ne. 
Date Promised __.___ ee ee | 
Phone Ne. — Type of Car. _ EEE ———— lll 
ee eee =~ = Mileage s 
Address an . deans No. 
Work Authorized said Owner 
ARE MIRE RS A ' aE 
s a die : as Trim Shop $s 
= ae ee Labor 
ig amie - _ ___ | __Carbon a 
; : "REMARKS = —~C—~Ct«‘“C:s~*«S&~S Rom ee ee 
222) = Outside Work ee 
i abe Wash _ __ ft. 
——— —— SE resets ow 
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The repair order envelope. 
this envelope is filed for future use. 





When the work has been completed on the car 
It contains all the requisitions, etc., for that 


particular job 





— 
Form No. 29 


Not ectaaiaiils for tools, robes, 
tires, spare parts or accessories left 
in or on this car except when reg 
ularly deposited and checked by 


owner at our Service Office. We assume no responsibility for 





HUDSON-FRAMPTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
SAINT LOUIS 
REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
INSPECTOR’S REPORT 


damage to this car from fire or 
other causes, while in our possession. 
































Date Rec’d = SS 19 Phone No. 

Time Inspected 19_ Inspected By Car No. 

Date Promised _ 13 Make of Car Motor No. 

Sistine Type of Car Mileage_ oda 
Address_ — License No. 
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Date Signed 
REPAIRS AND PARTS ARE CASH 
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INVENTORY OF EQUIPMENT | 























The inspector's report or work order which must be signed by the customer 
before any work is started. From this report the regular shop order is made out, 
which by the way, is the envelope shown above 


ture and the date. The car then is 
routed to the “yard” where the owner 
can spot it or have an attendant locate 
it for him. Every car is marked with a 
blue tag and the job of locating one is 
simple. 


Every new car is given a thorough in- 
spection before being turned over to the 
purchaser. In doing this, everything 
gown to the equipment is checked. One 
man checks the equipment while another 
reads the items off a list. Any missing 
































































Two views in the laundry. 
cement runway also is shown. 


a dolly, which automatically drops out at the exit. 


Note how the car is automatically sprayed. The 
The car travels around it with the rear wheels on 


The lubrication rack is in the 


center 


articles are supplied from the stock 
room and proper notation made thereof. 
After 500 miles of driving, the customer 
brings the car back for an inspection. 
The company requests this. The owner 
pays only for any oil, grease, or similar 
materials used in this inspection and 
tuning. Seasonable literature is sent out 
to all Hudson and Essex owners and 
results in many cars being driven in for 
accessories, adjustments or operations 
especially desirable at the time. 

A word about the building. It is above 
all else, clean and attractive. It is well 
arranged. No one gets into another’s 
way. There are no wasted steps. For 
example, in the main shop the engine 
and axle departments which are con- 
stantly in need of new parts are placed 


close to the stock room. The new men 
work close to the foreman at first, where 
he can keep watch over their progress. 
Later on, as they become efficient and 
he feels they know the work they are 
moved to other sections. Each mechanic 
has his own bench and this bench is fit- 
ted with two large drawers for his tools 
and belongings. In addition, each man’s 
bench has a smaller drawer for the 
helper’s tools, etc. 

Each man’s bench has its own equip- 
ment as to vise, air, water and electric 
connections, fire extinguisher, etc. In ad- 
dition, there is a very large vise in the 
blacksmith shop for straightening large 
parts that are hammered. This vise is 
mounted on a beam sunk into 5 ft. .of 
cement. It not only does the work, but 
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eliminates any danger to the men. The 
main shop is fitted with ventilators 
which carry out all exhaust gases. 

The machine shop is complete in its 
makeup and contains the usual machine: 
tools such as lathes, drill press, ete. 
The shop does everything but cylinder 
regrinding and crankshaft regrinding. 
This company finds it more advantage- 
ous to send this class of work to some 
one specializing in it. The machine.shop 
is in charge of a competent machinist 
and only he is allowed therein. When 
a mechanic wishes to reface the valves 
in an engine, he hands them to the ma- 
chinist, who does the refacing in a ma- 
chine designed for the purpose. Thus, 
while the machinist is doing this, the 
mechanic might be cleaning out carbon, 
etc., saving time all around. The lathe 
in the shop has proven of great bene- 
fit in making bushings and bolts. 

The company has found the trim shop 
to be of considerable value. Frequently, 
a car comes in for work on the chassis 
and during the process of lining up the 
work to be done the owner mentions the 
fact that the top is torn, a seat cushion 
ripped, or that he would like to get one 
or two new side curtains. Unless a 
maintenance division is equipped with a 
trim shop, work of this nature has to 
be sent out and may result in a car 
being tied up in the dealer’s maintenance 
department an unnecessary length of 
time. 


Automatic Sprays Save Time 
Washing Cars 


As it is in the Hudson-Frampton or- 
ganization, work of this nature can be 
handled while the other repairs are go- 
ing on and thus little time is lost in get- 
ting the car out. It also helps in sell- 
ing the customer on the fact that you 
are equipped to do about every kind of 
job that might arise in the maintenance 
work on his car. 


If there is one department of which 
Hudson-Frampton might well boast, it is 
the laundry. In this room a cement run- 
way has been constructed so that cars 
can be worked upon with ease. An auto- 
matic sprayer takes most of the mud 
and grease off a car and can be operat- 
ing while the men are busy on another 
car with sponges and rags. The rear 
axle of the car when it comes into the 
laundry is placed on a dolly, so the 
wheels can be turned around for con- 
venience in cleaning. As the car pro- 
ceeds around the track, the dolly drops 
out from underneath at the exit. A 
depression in the runway allows the dol- 
ly to automatically drop away and the 
car rolls out into the “yard.” 

The lubrication rack in the laundry 
is fitted with a chain hoist so that the 
weight of the car is taken from the 
springs, allowing the leaves to separate 
for greasing. This has proved to be a 
big timesaver as well as to insure of 


proper lubrication of the understructure 
of the car. 
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If You Clean Up the Maintenance, 
Sales Will Take Care of Themselves— 


C. S. Mott 


Fr this address, given at a meeting of Oldsmobile dealers, the 
vice-president of the General Motors Corp. pays a high 
tribute to the maintenance end of the automotive industry, 


OW, in regard to maintetanée 
of éars! It séems to me there 
is a great deal that can .be 

dotie in the way of imiprovement 
along this line. A friend of mine in 
Flint, came back from a tour in the 
east. He had a pleasant trip and 
told me about having some repair 
work done at a ceftain station and 
variotis others along the litie, but 
here was this otle particular pla¢e, 
where he claims he had found won- 
defful service. 

He was well treated, the chafge 
was right and the work well done, 
the man in charge having sent him 
away feeling fine and he couldn’t 
tell me enough about it, and how 
he thought that all other mainte- 
fianée stations ought to be on the 
satne basis, | | | sh Ain 

Tt wasn’t very long after when I was in Detroit, I 
met a man connected with the company that made the 
car my friend had driven, and I spoke to him about it. 
I didn’t mention to him where the place was, but he 
immediately said: 

“Oh, yes, that was so and so,” and he named the man 
and the place. 

Well, tiow, it séétis to ime that wé Coie to a 
pretty pass when théré caii be érie iiian ii the édui- 
try who gave such excellent service that whén we 
simply mention it to somebody else in the organiza- 
tion, that you had gotten some very fine service, 
and don’t tell him where it was that they knew im- 
mediately who that man was. 

Now, there didn’t seem to be any question in his mind 
of any particular commendation for that particular place 
and it seems to me that there is quite an opportunity ; 
that where there are men who get a reputation in that 
way and there are men—this is not the only one in the 
country by any manner of means and that is not the 
only make of car that has men who handle service 
in that way. 


How the Car Owners Consider Proper Maintenance 


In all the different cars that are produced by the 
General Motors Company we can think of men in all 
Parts of the country who really build up quite a repu- 
tation for themselves by the service they give and it 
does seem to me that perhaps those who do not give 
quite as good service could well look around and copy 
from those who do. 


To show what service really does: I was talking with 
a branch manager of one of the divisions the other night ; 
he told me that he had been sent over to take charge 
of a certain branch of one of the divisions at a certain 
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city, and he said when he got there 
the people were not interested 
in his line of cars at all. They said 
that they had had such poor service 
that there was no demand for the 
cars and that sort of thing. So in- 
stead of trying to start right out to 
sell cars, he just quit trying to sell 
cars and started to clean up on the 
maintenance. 


He got a list of all the owners of 
his cats atid started to service them, 
and by the titrie he cleaned up on the 
whole lot, the people began to buy 
and he told me that the last year 
there was a time when his cats were 
the only cars, outside of Fords, that 
were havitig any sales at all in this 
particular town. 

In other words, he felt that if he 
werit after the maintenance the sales would take cafe 
of themselves, and that was perfectly true in this par- 
ticular case. I am vefy sure that many cars have been 
sold in places where maititetiaice was good simply on 
the basis of the setvice that they got. 

In liquidating a couple of out smaller divisions, we 
found that in closing out the cars we had to sell them 
at a quite a bit below list—the difference between the 
selling price and the list price, representing what the 
buyer valued service at. 


Sell Quality—Not Price 


In New York, in talking to various people who were 
observing what was going on at the show, some of 
those who were selling cars and one thing and another, 
it was mentioned that in a good many of the places 
that the people that were trying to sell ears were try- 
ing to do it solely in the matter of price. They would 
stand off and they would say, “Look at our car here. 
See all you get. Why look at the price. See all you 
get for so much.” 

But the price was the prominent thing. 

Well, now it so happens that there was one particular 
company that had no reduction in price at all. In fact 
one of their models had raised the price somewhat. 
They could not talk particularly about the price if they 
wanted to. What they had to talk about was quality, 
the improvements in the car and utility and all that 
sort of thing, and the price was the last thing that they 
mentioned; as it should have been. And their report 
was excellent. They sold a lot of cars at the show and 
came away feeling fine about it. ; 

Therefore it seems to me instead of putting the em- 
phasis on the price, that the price is the last thing of 
all. It seems to me that in our line of cars, we have so 
many other things that we can talk about that we can 
leave the price to the last. 
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New Stutz Engine More Powerful; 


MOTOR AGE 
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Higher 


Maximum Car Speed 


Better Handling of Fuel, Lighter Pistons and Better 
Circulation of Water in Block Among Contributing 


Factors. 


HE power plant of the new 
Stutz has come in for a num- 
ber of changes, while in the 

chassis only minor refinements are 
in evidence. The bodies remain prac- 
tically the same and there has been 
no change in price. No radical 
changes have been made, but the 
horsepower output of the engine has 
been increased, the fuel consumption 
lowered, higher maximum speed ob- 
tained and acceleration made more 
pronounced. Lighter pistons, better 
handling of the fuel and more scien- 
tific design of the cylinder block 
with respect to the circulation of the 


10 to 60 miles per hr. has been increased 
by 90 per cent and cold weather per- 
formance has been improved by the 
adoption of a _ hot-spot system. The 
chassis is now more quiet, due to the 
use of extensive anti-rattle features 
throughout the chassis and the accessi- 
bility of a number of units has been 
notably increased. 


One Feature of Engine Is Length of 
Connecting Rods 

The pistons are shorter and have thin- 

ner walls. Flexibility in the piston wall 

has been secured, due to thinness, per- 

mitting the piston to conform more accu- 

rately to the cylinder bore. The piston 


‘The cast-iron pistons of the Stutz “D-H” engine are light enough to be unusually 


flexible in conforming to cylinder variations. 


Three rings are used. The one in 


the wiper position has circumferential slots out through the ring, leading to oil 


passages in the ring groove. 


fully used, providing a heavy oil cushion. 


Slightly more than the usual clearance is success- 


The piston pin floats in both piston 


and connecting rod 


water, elimination of hot spots or 
steam pockets and the adoption of a 
detachable cylinder head all have 
contributed to the increased efficien- 
cy and performance of the engine. 

As a result of these changes, the 
horsepower output is increased more 
than 50 per cent, the speed range has 
been broadened out at both ends, being 
five miles per hr. as compared with 10 
miles per hr. at the lower end and 75 
miles per hr. as compared to 60 miles 
per hr. at the other extreme. The ac- 
celeration and hill climbing ability, from 


pin is a floating type, the pin being re- 
tained by means of a groove and spring 
retainer as in former customs. 

One of the features of the Stutz engine 
is the length of the connecting rods, 
these being 14 in. from center to center. 
The crankshaft diameter has been in- 
creased by % of an in., the bearing 
lengths of the crankshaft are now 3% 
in. at the forward main bearing, 2% in. 
at the center main bearing and 4% in. 
at the rear main bearing, with 2% in. 
diameter. The bearings are supported in 
the aluminum crankcase and in addition 


Chassis Remains Practically the Same 


there is a reinforcement by means of 
special shoulder bolts which run com- 
pletely through the crankcase to the 
cylinder block. 

In the construction of the crankcase, it 
is estimated by the Stutz company that 
the rigidity has been increased by 50 
per cent. This has been accomplished 
by extensive ribbing. Notably, the most 
radical changes outside the detachable 
head cylinder are in the efforts made to 
more efficiently handle the fuel. The 
principal feature is in the manifold, 
which is designed to create a whirlpool 
action. In the circular chamber in 
which this whirlpool action takes place, 
the liquid particles are hurled, accord- 
ing to the designers, against the internal 
fins. These fins are heated by the gases 
drawn from the exhaust through a tube 
running directly across the engine be- 
tween the central cylinders. This tube 
is in a dead air pocket which tends to 
eliminate any extensive radiation from 
the tube itself and permit a maximum 
amount of heat to be conducted over to 
the heated fins. The heated portion of 
the intake is so constructed as to entrap 
only the liquid particles in the intake 
stream, the ribs being in the form of a 
hot ring. 


Improvement on Handling of Gases 
in Combustion Chamber 


The intake has been designed with 
every passage sloping away from the 
cylinders so that all drainage is back 
toward the carbureter, and the manifold- 
ing material is of aluminum in order to 
take advantage of the heat conducting 
properties. The intake manifold is at- 
tached to the engine by means of an 
aluminum flange, the area and thickness 
of the aluminum flange being determined 
upon a basis for correct heat transfer- 
ence of the engine to the intake system. 
The passages throughout the system 
have been developed to give an equal 
distance of gas travel to all cylinders. 
In the operation of the pre-heated in- 
take system, about one-fourth of the ex- 
haust volume is handled independently 
of the main exhaust line. It is claimed 
that this tends to relieve bask pressure 
on the exhaust with an increase in econ- 
omy which is furthered by the cooling 
effect of the fan on the front end of the 
exhaust line which is carried toward the 
radiator. This arrangement also serves 
to keep the engine heat out of the fron? 
compartments of the car. 

Another improvement in the handling 
of the gases in the combustion chamber 
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is due to the adoption of the detachable 
cylinder head, which has permitted com- 
pletely machined combustion chambers. 
Owing to the material improvements in 
equalization of cylinder compression, it 
is the opinion of the Stutz engineer that 
this has had considerable to do with the 
elimination of much of the vibration. 
The ability to secure smoother surfaces 
in the machined combustion chambers 
also has resulted in less adhesion of car- 
bon particles. The cylinder head cast- 
ing is a girder type with very extensive 
ribbing on an extremely large number of 
studs holding it in position to avoid the 
danger of oil seepage or the possibility 
of blowing the gasket. 

In the arrangement of the cylinder 
block; considerable has been done in the 
way of refinements in the water passage 
and in the removal of masses of metal 
which would cause disproportionate ex- 
pansion and contraction. The water 
openings have been designed to produce 
small eddies within the main body of 
water to equalize the cooling effect by 
sweeping away hot water and replacing 
it with cool water at the point of contact 
with the heated metal. The water is cir- 
culated by centrifugal pump and the fan 
incorporates a centrifugal feed oiling 
system which carries a supply of lubri- 
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cant sufficient for a season’s running 
without replenishing. The oiling system 
has been considerably refined also. This 
is a pressure feed system distributing 
through integrally cast, steel lined oil 
canals. One of the features of the sys- 
tem is that exposed tubing, unions and 
solder joints are avoided by this casting- 
in process. The oil leads run to the hol- 
low crankshaft and also the camshaft 
bearings from which it is sprayed con- 
stantly to the valve operating mech- 


anism. 


Twin Ignition Unit Is Driven From 
Timing Case 

The entire front-end engine drive is 
lubricated by oil supplied through the 
hollow stud of the central idler gear of 
the six-gear timer train. It will be re- 
membered that the Stutz is a four valve 
to the cylinder engine and that there are 
two camshafts. The idler gear has holes 
drilled through the hollow stud from the 
face of the gear. Through these holes, 
oil under pressure is fed directly to the 
meshing gear surfaces and thence sup- 
plies the entire forward gearcase. 


The auxiliaries are now arranged so 
that the twin ignition unit is driven from 
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the timing case and is entirely separated. 
The water pump and generator are on 
the opposite side of the engine and are 
now completely accessible without dis- 
turbing each other. These units are driv- 
en by auxiliary shafts provided with 
flexible couplings. The starting motor is 
also mounted individually to increase the 
accessibility. The ignition is the Delco 
dual system, synchronized, with two 
spark plugs for each cylinder located in 
the center of each half of the combustion 
chamber. 

The chassis and general construction 
of the Stutz car, with very few minor 
changes outside of those mentioned for 
the powerplant, remains about the same. 
The cylinder dimensions are 4% by 6 in., 
the engine being a four-valve, T-head 
type. The clutch is a Warner, the gear- 
set is of Stutz manufacture providing 
three forward speeds. The car is driven 
through a torque tube with a single uni- 
versal joint. The gearset is mounted in 
unit with the rear axle and in order to 
obtain quietness, all of the constant 
mesh gears are ground by the Gear 
Grinding Machine Co., of Detroit. The 
cars weighs, with the seven-passenger 
phaeton body, 4010 lb. The chassis 
wheelbase is 130 in. and the tire size 32 
by 4% in. all around. 

















Upper left—An aluminum intake manifold is used in conjunction with the new intake system. Upper right—The detach- 
able cylinder head on the new Stutz engine is provided with internal heavy cast ribs of girder type to offset distortion. 
Lower left—View of Stutz engine with detachable head removed, giving an insight into the arrangement of the water 
jacketing. Lower right—Section through the pre-heated intake manifold for the Stutz intake system. This is a portion 


designed to create the whirlpool action. 





The manifold has been designed throughout with a sharp slope from the engine 
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Will Farmers Buy Tractors in 1922? 


Sales to be Result of Dealer Effort; Price on Farm 
Products Requires Use of Tractor; “Dollars and Sense” 
Needed in Tractor Merchandising 


HEN a farmer becomes convinced 

VV that a tractor will maake money 

for him he can and will buy that 
tractor nin: times out of ten. Like all the 
rest of us, he is looking out for himself 
and he is strong for anything which will 
save money on his producing costs or in- 
crease his yield so that he has a bigger 
profit at the end of the year. 

This dollar-saving, dollar-making sales 
method has been the only really suc- 
cessful approach to the farmer since the 
introduction of modern labor saving im- 
plements, but the trend of conditions 
during the last eighteen months will 
make it particularly effective in the farm 
field during 1922. The quéstion of 
whether or not farmers will buy trac- 
tors in 1922 has, to a great extent, been 
answered for them. The greatest re- 
sponsibility lies with the dealer who 
must sell on the basis which his market 
understands and appreciates, if he 
would himself make money in 1922, 

After talking with a considerable num- 
ber of farmers and with agricultural ex- 
perts from many sections of the coun- 
try, who visited the National Tractor 
and Power Farming Show at Minneap- 
olis, the factors which have combined to 
build a substantial tractor market for 
this year becomes’ convincingly 
apparent, 


Farm Prices Require the Use of 
Tractors 


Late in 1920, farmers as a _ whole, 
divided themselves into two classes on 
the question of what to do about the 
price they were getting for their crops. 
One class—and by far the largest— 
called the drop in prices a “depression” 
and decided that it could not last. So 
out of the scrap heap of agriculture 
they dug antiquated methods and worn 
out machinery, and with these they set 
to work to produce a new crop. Any old 
kind of a crop so long as there was no 
new investment was their aim. But 
with the harvest over, they found that 
they had lost. Prices had not recovered 
as they had expected—the old time 
methods and machines had produced 
only a small crop—and worst of all its 
cost was higher than they had 
anticipated. 

The other class, judging the new 
standard of prices to be a necessary 
“readjustment,” set to work to produce 
a new crop at the lowest possible cost. 
While replacements in equipment were 
few, they made the most of what they 
had and many of them added a tractor 


BY EARL B. STONE 


Advertising Manager, Cleveland 
Tractor Co. 
for its ability to work fast and long and 
well. These farmers got a good crop, 
paid less to raise it than ever before 
and, either made money or at least 
“broke even” with the game. 

Almost any tractor dealer can apply 
these class divisions to the farmers in 
his territory. The one class told him 
that they would wait a year before buy- 
ing, the other bought last spring and is 
now ready to add still more up-to-date 
machinery to their farms. No single 
year in the history of agriculture has 
ever given as much widespread impetus 
to power farming as did 1921 with this 
convincing record of the failure of old 
methods and the success of power on the 
farm. 

It’s Up to the Dealer 

Unyielding circumstances have forced 
the majority of farmers to recognize the 
money saving value of farm power. Old 
methods and old machinery are back in 
the scrap heap where they belong. Fruit- 
less attempts to control prices have 
given way to successful efforts to reduce 
costs. In a single year economic condi- 
tions have “sold” power farming more 
thoroughly than the combined argu- 
ments of all the power farming dealers 
in the world could have done the job. 

In this new order of things the tractor 
dealer has both a great opportunity and 
a new responsibility. He CAN make 
money if he WILL. 

There would be no question as to the 
brightness of the tractor business in 
1922 if every tractor dealer would adopt 


that idea as the basis of his sales 
campaign. F 

The tractor dealer need no longer de- 
pend upon more or less odious compari- 
sons with other methods to sell his prop- 
osition. The idea of power farming is 
firmly established. His sales this year 
will depend upon his ability to apply the 
genzral idea in a concrete way on his 
prospect’s farm. 

To go after tractor business will be to 
get it. Early plowing, better seed-beds, 
and a longer growing season are bound 
to produce bigger yields. The tractor 
dealer can get at the job the first day 
the land is fit, and prove to his prospect 
in two hours’ time that tractor plowing 
will bring him greater profits at the end 
of the year. 


And the prospect who cannot be closed 
in the early months of the year is due 
for a haying, harvesting or threshing 
demonstration where power and endur- 
ance count most of all, and where the 
tractor again proves positively that it 
will make money for its owner. 


We are all interested in knowing 
whether or not the farmer will buy trac- 
tors in 1922. The farmer says “Yes, if 
they will make money for me.” The 
agricultural leaders in colleges and pri- 
vate organizations agree that “power 
farming is the only solution to the cost- 
to-produce problem” and definitely favor 
“lower cost” rather than “higher price.” 
The dealer, with these two basic influ- 
ences favorable to him, can answer the 
question with a positive “Yes” if he will 
go out and demonstrate that there is 
money in the use of the tractor on the 
farm. 


The new Durant four-cylinder Sport Roadster to sell at $890 just announced 
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A Seasonal Offer on Maintenance Work 





i 








4 Special Spring Offers 
| that SAVE MONEY 





Grind valves 
Remove carbon 


PRICES 


4 Cylinder Motor $16.75 
6 Cylinder Motor $19.50 
8 Cylinder Motor $29.25 
12 Cylinder Motor $33.40 


Blow out fuel line 
Clean vacuum tank 
. Adjust carburetor 
Tighten fan belt 
Clean spark plugs 
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OFFER NUMBER ONE—Tuning Meter 
A necessary job at a lew price 


Adjust push-rod clearances 
Clean and adjust distributor and breaker points, 
Check timing of motor 








OFFFER NUMBER TWO—Lubrication of Car 
PRICE..........$11.50 With wash and polish 


SHTYOSSADOV STIO 


























and make arrangements to bring your car in. This will avoid delay. 


RALPH C, ROGNON and COMPANY 
The ‘Automotive Service Shops 
"An Organication of Skilled Craftemen” 
Telephones, Circle 0211- 


a. Drain oil from crank case g. Lubricate universal joints yso, MN 
b. Clean crank case h. Lubricate all wheel bearings ‘SYONUL GNV SYVD AO ONIMOL GNV WINS WSS S32. HS 
ec. Fill with new oil i. Fill grease cups aJONVU ‘ - we as . - 
d. Lubricate speedometer cable j. — —_— a ee uo ASNI "NOLLOAdSNI eects 1 = 
e. Lubricate transmission ia = -- ve _— i a SLOVULNOD JONVNALNIVA OSTY ae — 
f. Lubricate differential of rear axle moves af agoeaks and froane from aprings, pang 
. ONIGTIM GNV YYIOM ANIHOVN ‘WHOM ao119g aquity 
YIVdau TVYANAD ‘SATIOINSA YOLOW JO Deed 
ONILNIVd GNV ONI : ANVdWOOD PU 
OFFER NUMBER THREE. SENEES SITE NONDOUW 'D Hd‘ TV 
Takes all looseness out of the car. OFFER NUMBER FOUR. 4oa , 
PRICE. o.ccccsnu.$7.00 Makes driving SAFE hae i 
sabiny.) aoy, Woy HafO aM 
a. Tighten body bolts a. Reline, equalize and adjust foot 
b. Tighten fender bolts and emergency brakes. 
¢. Tighten spring clips ee 
a. Adjust steering apparatus PRICE $12.50 
e. Take up play in front and rear 
wheel bearings for labor. plus cost of lining and 
{. Tightenengine hold-down bolts uivete. 
g. Tighten shackle bolts K Yop ADORESS 
fy Z YOUR MAIL 
i i i i 0211 or Circle 1670 in adv? STREETANO 
We want to give you immediate service so call Circle or Circ! in adv? 799% NUMBER 


Spring’s Here! 


Let us remove all squeaks 
from your car with our 
ENTIRELY NEW 








AKING maintenance pay involves, 
M among other things, the ju- 

dicious use of advertising. This 
may be by letter, newspaper, circulars, 
telephone or any other medium. The 
thing to bear in mind is that you must 
be sure to have something definite to 
sell in the advertising. 

It does not suffice to merely advertise 
the fact that you have a place equipped 
with much machinery and many men, or 
that you guarantee all work done, etc. 
It is far better to present to a car own- 
er something tangible. Many mainte- 
nance departments hope to keep the shop 
filled by merely asking car owners to 
drive their cars in for an “overhauling.” 
This is not enough. To the average 
driver the word “overhauling” means a 
considerable outlay in money. And, by 
the way, to do a real job of “overhaul- 
ing” would run into a considerable sum 
of money. In these days, we do not 
speak very mueh of overhauling cars 
any more. It has been shown that the 


High Pressure System of 
Lubrication 





best results are obtainable by selling 
maintenance in group operations. 

This allows a customer to choose one 
or two or all groups and as a rule a 
definite price for the group operations 
has been established so a customer 
knows exactly what he is going to pay 


at the completion of the work. MorTor 
Ace has from time to time advocated the 
selling of these operations on the “club 
breakfast” idea. That is, for so much 
money a customer can have, say a half 
dozen specific things done to his car. 
For additional sums he can have addi- 
tional work done, and so on. 

One of the best circulars making a di- 
rect appeal to car owners at this time 
of the year which has come to our no- 
tice is the one reproduced and which 
has been prepared by the Ralph C. Rog- 
non and Co., New York. We show both 
sides of the circular, because we be- 
lieve there is much that any mainte- 
nance department of any dealer’s estab- 
lishment can learn from it. 
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Note that in the four special spring 
offers a definite price has been put on 
the various groups. In the offer No. 1 
the man who owns a 12-cylinder car 
knows just as well what the job will 
cost him as the man who owns a small 
four-cylinder car. The appeal made at 
the bottom of the circular for car own- 
ers to arrange in advance for bringing 
in their cars is a good one, as it helps 
the organization to route the work prop- 
erly with minimum amount of time. 

It will be borne in mind, of course, 
that the prices shown on this circular 
have been obtained -under the conditions 
as they exist in this particular shop. 
Local conditions, equipment, overhead, 
and other factors must enter into the 
establishment of flat rate prices for sell- 
ing maintenance. As a suggestion it 
might be well for others to try out these 
prices in their own shops to see how 
closely they approach the present 
prices used in such shops for similar 
operations. 
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Prospects for Motor Trucks 


HE Wide-Awake Dealer Seeking New and Less Conven- 
tional Fields in Which to Sell Trucks Will Study the Needs 


of the Community and Apply Innovations 


Which Will 


Result Not so Much in Big Single Orders, But in Sales That Will 


Continually Draw Attention to His Business. 


Railroad Trans- 


portation Offers Unique Possibilities 


By DONALD A. HAMPTON 


rails than upon streets. That is the theme on which 

the following presentation is based—being a presenta- 

tion of general information which the dealer must have be- 

fore he can successfully meet the arguments of the railroad 

manager and overcome that harassed individual’s objections 

to a radical change in motive power, even though that change 
promises a financial improvement. 

There are over 400 independent steam railroads, known as 


M OTOR trucks will operate even more satisfactorily upon 





Fig. 1—Paterson body with longitudinal seats accommo- 
The 


only alteration was the substitution of flanged wheels 


dating 20 passengers mounted on a Reo chassis. 


“short lines,” scattered over the country; every trunk line 
has its quota of branches, most of which are operated at a 
loss; urban and suburban electric roads serve countless local- 
ities, often under severe pressure from motor competition. 
It is safe to say that all of these would welcome some means 
of transportation less expensive than now in use for passen- 
gers. In addition, there is express, baggage, and mail service 
over the same lines; there are industrial and mining railroads 
having men and materials to move infrequently, often over 
long distances; “trouble” cars, inspection, and service cars 
are needed on both steam and electric roads; there are new 
railroads being built that require transportation facilities to 
the rail-end months before the ultimate motive power system 
is operative. Truly, a wonderful big field and so well dis- 
tributed that every truck dealer has but to reach out his hand 
to touch some portion of it! 

That the field is ripe is proven by the trolley lines that 
have ceased operations, by the short lines that have discon- 


tinued all service except possibly freight, by the trunk roads 
which seek to abandon their branches, by the attitude of 
finance toward roads in these classes. 


The motor truck, adapted to run on rails, is the logical 
solution of the problem—the one car which today can be run 
at a profit on light traffic. Trucks can be arranged for 
railroad purposes and, mile for mile, load for load, will oper- 
ate more economically than upon the highway. The first cost 
may be stated in terms of the body desired because the chassis 
cost is but little higher in one case than the*other, when allow- 
ance has been made for the parts replaced by rail equipment. 


Will They Stand Up? 


Almost the first argument the dealer will have to combat is 
that “they won’t stand up’. Well, how many men buy a 
truck expecting it to last a decade or more? Not one. They 
are content to buy a machine that will do their work now, 
at a profit, and will stand up without overhauling? Do they 
not spend something like a month a year in the repair shop 
at a cost that would buy a gasoline car? How much less 
than $500 does it cost to paint the ordinary passenger. coach? 
And yet this same expensive, “rugged,” rolling stock is used 
to haul the same paying load that could be handled as well 
by a motor truck on the line—because the motor truck can 
handle all the traffic there is. The writer knows of several 
1%4-ton trucks that have run over 200,000 miles under such 
traffic conditions and at a cost of $1 per thousand miles for 
parts. 


Precedent 
“If this plan is so feasible, why is it not more generally 
adopted?” There are several hundred trucks running on rails 
at this time but the field is so broad that the average person 





Fig. 2—A dealer in eastern New York fitted these two 


trucks for railroad service. 
this 


Some interesting statistics 
are quoted in article as to cost and revenue in 


operation 
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Fig. 3—In fitting a truck for railroad operation a long 


body often is required and the frame must be lengthened 


to avoid excessive overhang. The front truck is shown 


at the left 


rarely sees these cars. The number is rapidly increasing, 
for it is now possible to buy the necessary railroad parts 
of the proper materials, machined ready to apply to standara 
trucks whereas formerly in each case it was necessary to go 
through with engineering, pattern, and casting work and ex- 
periments, which made the task prohibitively expensive and 
unsatisfactory. The degree of motor truck perfection we now 
enjoy is a strong factor in the success of modern installations. 


Costs 

Costs must be divided between the chassis, the body, the rail- 
road equipment, operating costs, etc., and these in turn sub- 
divided. Owing to the unsettled prices of this period and 
the varying scale for labor in different sections, no hard 
and fast prices can be stated. It is the purpose of this 
article to state the prices in connection with several cars 
at the time of delivery in the particular locality used and to 
let the reader base his plans upon these, graduated to his 
local conditions at the present time. 


Bus bodies have been used on many trucks adapted to rail- 
road runs. That in Fig. 1 is a Paterson vehicle body with 
20-passenger longitudinal seats upholstered in imitation 
leather. In 1918 this body cost about $800. It was put on a 
Reo chassis that was not altered in any way, except for the 
substitution of iron for wood wheels in the hubs. As shown, 
this car is a good example of individual conversion—patterns 
and moulds and castings being made locally at almost double 
the cost of the proper standardized parts that were later sup- 
plied. After 9000 miles of running, chilled face wheels were 
applied and a four-wheel truck put in place of the front 
axle and two wheels. This later equipment is still in good 
shape and the car is making over 100 miles a day on this 
Georgia road. With a trailer of equal capacity, the gasoline 
consumption has averaged one gallon to 15 miles. 


Nine motor trucks have been sold to the Hetch Hetchy R. 
R. in the Sierra Nevada mountains. Both in the construction 
work and subsequent operation, these cars are supplanting 
the steam equipment. The chief engineer reports, “We find 
this equipment extremely satisfactory where conditions do not 
warrant the operation of steam locomotives and cars with 
their attendant crews.” Pierce-Arrows, Whites and Packards 
are used and have shown an average total maintenance and 
operating cost of 1814 cents a mile, running as low as 12.9 
cents on one of the cars. This line has curves as sharp as 
30 deg. (190 ft. radius) and grades as heavy as four per cent, 
showing that trucks stand up well in all respects under the 
severest railroad conditions. Some of these cars have been 
in service about six years. 


The two cars shown in Fig. 2 were sold to a 15-mile steam 
road in Feb., 1921, by a dealer in eastern New York. These 
are the third and fourth cars sold to the same road. Figures 
for the smaller car, which is a Reo, and cost approximately 
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$4500, with full railroad equipment, show that in six months 
it ran 15,000 miles with the following charges against it: 
$478 for gasoline, $120 for oil and miscellaneous supplies, 
$1230 for driver and helper, $86 for repairs, and $750 for depre- 
ciation figured as a ‘total in three years. The passenger 
receipts for the same period were a little over $6500. 

Statistics of this sort might be continued indefinitely but 
enough have been given to enable the dealer to strike an aver- 
age for his own needs. The dealer may want to know the 
cost of making the changes himself. He knows what he can 
sell his chassis for, what he can allow for wheels or front 
axles or steering: gear, tires, fenders, etc., which he may 
remove and put in stock. He can quote close figures, for 
there is nothing on the railroad to take as a trade-in. 

Bodies may be purchased all the way from $500 to $5000, de- 
pending on the quality, size, and construction. The very 
highest grade are of steel or composite construction, are suit- 
able for mounting on the heaviest of motor trucks, and weigh 
as much as the bodies on one-man street cars; they have 
comfortable cross seats upholstered in rattan, leather, or 
plush. At the other extreme are the bus bodies seating from 
ten up, light enough to be lifted by two strong men, and 
having excelsior-stuffed longitudinal seats. The cost of mount- 
ing such bodies on chassis is from $40 to $100—this being 
taken from a score of bodies mounted without any facilities 
other than what may be found anywhere, at any time, and 
includes such fastenings and fittings as are not a part of the 
body itself. Body building plants are so numerous that it is 
best to consult them before paying freight long distances. 

Railroad wheels may be purchased from those who specialize 
in this line and at prices from $40 up, according to diameter 
and material. The driving wheels under the cars in Fig. 2 
are of iron with ground chilled treads; their diameter is 33 
in.—30, 33 and 36 in. are standard railroad diameters. Be- 
sides the iron wheels, wheels of cast and rolled steel are 
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ger 
Fig. 4—This the interior of one of the cars shown in 
Fig. 2. 


persons and longitudinal seats carrying 9 persons are used 


Standard width cross seats accommodating 12 


used. Steel wheels cost considerably more than iron ones; 
they possess a greater rail adhesion; they may be made lighter 
in weight with equal strength, though the margin of safety is 
so wide that practically any wheel that can be cast is strong 
enough for any truck load that can be put on it. Wheel found- 
ing is a special line of work—it cannot be carried out in job- 
bing foundries because entirely different mixtures and spe- 
cial equipment are necessary to produce a wheel that will 
roll up a big mileage. Wheels of ordinary gray iron (and 
wheels pressed out of sheet steel), will wear out almost as 
fast as rubber tires on the road. 

For fast schedules, greater riding comfort, bigger load ca- 
pacities, and a wider margin of safety on curves, the~front 
axle of the motor truck should be removed and in its place 
a four-wheel swivel truck applied. Both of the cars in Fig. 
2 were supplied with trucks by the dealer (and the parts re- 
moved were added to the supply kept in the maintenance sta- 
tion for highway trucks). These swivel trucks cost from $250 to 
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$450 and weigh from 800 to 1600 lbs. according to the intended 
load and the presence or absence of brakes. Front wheel 
brakes are essential where the schedule demands that station 
stops be made quickly, and for emergency stops. 


Installation 

Assuming that the garage man has made a railroad sale 
and that the various units have arrived, what shall be his 
modus operandi? Fig. 3 is a partial answer to this question. 
In this case a longer body was desired and, to avoid excessive 
overhang, the chassis was lengthened—the extreme cross mem- 
ber and center bearing added are plainly seen. The wood 
wheels have been dismounted from the hubs and metal ones 
put in their place, using only the bolts that were taken out. 
Ordered for a known truck or axle, the wheels come so that 
they suit the standard American track gage of 56% in. without 
any fitting or shimming. The body will next be mounted and 
all weather-proofing, lights, signals, couplings, etc., be in- 
stalled while the car is in or about the shop. 

The front truck is shown at the left—it is to be towed to the 
railroad and there applied through the medium of the spring 
clips. This truck is left until last for the car is to be driven 
under its own power to the railroad siding, running there on 
the flanges of the rear wheels and guided by the original 
front wheels. If there are to be front wheel brakes, they are 
connected up afterwards, the method of braking being to use 
the steering wheel and transmitting the force through cable 
or connecting rod. 

Maintenance 


Maintenance should be less for the rail car than the street 
truck carrying the same load and making the same mileage. 
To be conservative, the salesman could quote fleet owners’ 
records for the same truck. But, under the maintenance ac- 
count, there must be included tire expense as one of the three 
big items and this item does not exist in connection with the 
railroad car! 

An uninformed person will state that the jar on steel 
rails will shake the car to pieces in short order or else keep 
someone continually busy putting in new parts. The argu- 
ment advanced is that the rubber tires cushion all parts of 
the mechanism. As a comparative statement this is false and 
may be proven so by riding a few miles over good roads on 
rubber tires and an equal number, metal to metal, on rails. 
In one case, the occupant is compelled to “hang on” in passing 
around corners, in negotiating a short sectién where the top 
surface is broken, and bouncing over the numerous gullies 
and humps that do exist even in a few miles of improved 
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road—while on the railroad there is not once in a stretch 
of 20 miles when the speed need be lowered to 30 or the 
observer has to brace himself. If the “cushioning” effect 
of rubber goes no further than this, the railroad car is 
amply safeguarded against shock—one doubter who was quick- 
ly converted into a booster by such a test remarked that if 
he had closed his eyes he would have sworn that the rail 
car was on rubber tires and that the street truck had metal 
wheels on a springless body. A “bump” of one-half in. height 
would be enormous for the railroad car to encounter—this 
bump would be “almost level” for the street truck which is 


forced to drop into any number of deep holes and bump out 
of them again in very short distances. 


Speeds, Wheels and Ratios 

The speed of the railroad car is a buyer’s selection. By 
changing the gear ratio and using different sizes of wheels, 
any speed within reason may be obtained. Of the two cars 
shown in Fig. 2, the smaller one makes 42 m.p.h. at full throt- 
tle opening and the larger one 32 m.p.h.—the smaller car 
was put into service on a scheduled run of 15 miles to be 
made in 35 minutes, including six stops on the way, and has 
been on this run daily up to the time of writing. Other roads 
would have other requirements, which are possible to meet. 
The writer has encountered the type of manager who insisted 
that 20 m.p.h. was “as fast as anything on wheels ought to 
go” and who was immensely pleased with a 2%-ton truck 
governed to 17 miles an hour. 

Aside from the light, fast type of trucks, the change to 
railroad wheels lowers the speed, because 33-in. wheels are 
the largest conveniently used in many cases whereas the 
truck equipped for the street has 36 to 40 in. tires. If this 
speed reduction is unsatisfactory, it is generally possible to 
secure a higher gear option without extra cost. One dealer 


recently put a Gramm truck on a railroad but instead of the 
usual 7.75 reduction in the Sheldon worm drive axle, he had 
installed gears of 4.5 reduction, adding 12 miles an hour to 
the speed—and there is plenty of power there yet as proven 
by the 20-ton loads that the truck starts and hauls. 

Unnecessary speed should be avoided. It is a fundamental 
of engineering that wear increases rapidly above a certain 
speed and that a running speed 30 per cent less than the max- 
imum allowable will result in a higher percentage length of 
life. Engine governors should never be removed or tampered 
with. If the road speed desired cannot be obtained with the 
engine running at the factory speed, wheels or gear ratios 
should be changed or, in the case of chain drive cars, the 
driving sprocket should be enlarged. 





Fig. 6—Service truck mounted on flange wheels for duty on an 


electric line. 


pany and finds he gets valuable advertising out of this application er. 


of the truck he sells 


The dealer has sold two more trucks to this com- 


Comfort 

Mention has already been made of the differ- 
ence between riding comfort on railroads and in 
trucks on highways. The latter is about the 
same as jitney and bus riding, except on the 
smoothest of streets. Nothing is done to ham- 
per full play of the best automobile springs, in 
the converted car, and their softness coupled 
with a steel roadway of an unbroken level make 
the rail car ride as nicely as the best of street 
cars. Fig. 4 is an interior view of the cars in 
Fig. 2, showing the standard width cross seats 
for 12 persons and longitudinal seats for nine; 
the truck windshield is built into the car body, 
the side windows are movable and held in place 
by Edwards safety latches. 

Cross seats are more comfortable for long 
distance riding. But the railroad car rides so 
easily and without the lurching inseparable 
from bus transportation, that longitudinal seats 
can be used where desired and patrons soon 
forget the “black eye” which such seats have 
received through miles of highway discomfort. 

There are other little points of comfort which 
the dealer may stress to the prospective custom- 
No smoke, no cinders, none of the unex- 
pected happenings of the electric flame. In cold 
weather, the car is adequately warmed from the 
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exhaust which is by-passed ahead of the muffler ana 
carried around the sides just above the floor and 
where it is protected by a mesh or wood duct cover- 
ing. Metal wheels protect the passengers from jerk- 
ing when the clutch is let in suddenly, as in start- 
ing, for their ratio of adhesion is so much less than 
rubber on pavements that the wheels spin when 
trying to start too fast. 


Electric and Public Service 


Besides the passenger service on steam lines, 
which we have considered chiefly, there is the almost 
untouched field of electric and electrified roads. 
Trolley roads serving a community that warrants 
only infrequent, small cars can be operated more 
cheaply by gasoline rail cars, abandoned lines no 
longer in condition to support heavy electric cars 
can be re-opened to gasoline cars without track re- 
building, electric lines require service cars that can 
run independently of power lapses, gasoline express 
cars can be run over street car lines. One of the 
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latter is shown by Fig. 5—it was sold by garage in- 
terests to an expressman who arranged for two 
trips a day to a village at the end of the road, ten 
miles distant. In this case, demountable steel tant. 
flanged tires are applied to the wheels in place of 

the rubber tires. The divided rear axle and the 

swiveled front wheels depart from street car practice most 
decidedly—this is noticeable on curves, as the one of 30 ft. 
radius shown, where all four wheels are in rolling contact with 
the rails—on this same curve, the total amount of slipping 
for each wheel on a rigid axle is over six feet! The saving in 
power and the increase in traction thus greatly favor the 
gasoline car. 


It is said that any good motor truck will haul a trailer 
load equal to its own loaded weight. This is more than true 
on the rails. It increases the pay load with very little increase 
in fuel or labor costs. A number of Fords have been sold to 
roads that put passenger bodies on the trucks and hauled 
freight matter on a flat car coupled behind. Railroad grades 


Fig. 5—A dealer sold this truck to an expressman who makes two 
trips a day on the railroad right-of-way to another town ten miles dis- 


The divided rear axle has an advantage over the solid axle 


commonly used on street cars 


seldom exceed three and four per cent and such grades are 
well within the capacity of trucks hauling an equal-weight 
trailer. 

A typical service car for electric roads is shown in Fig. 6. 
This one was sold three years ago and is highly prized by this 
road near Montreal. The same dealer has sold two others 
since, besides a passenger car, and has found that these ma- 
chines are a continual advertisement for the truck. As 
equipped for line work, this rail car has a Trenton tower that 
raises to a height of 20 ft., tool cribs, and seats for workmen; 
it is fitted with an auxiliary transmission so that the ear can 
run either way at high speed and thus clear to the nearest 


turnout for the passage of regular traffic. 


Some Good Reasons Why Tractors Should 
Springs If Used on Hard Ground 


Have 


DITOR, Motor AcE, I read with great 

interest an article on the possibili- 
ties of using the gasoline-kerosene trac- 
tor as a heavy transportation unit in non- 
farming districts. Perhaps a few re- 
marks from a maintenance mechanic who 
has run up against some of the prob- 
lems presented by this very phase of the 
use of the tractor will be of interest to 
your readers. 

There are wonderful possibilities In 
the use of tractors for this purpose, but 
with the present design of tractor it is 
not as practical as some of us would 
like to see it. 

First, there is the problem of unsprung 
weight. <A tractor of two-plow capacity 
weighs somewhere near 3000 lbs., and 
most of them are not designed to be used 
anywhere the ground presents a hard, 
unyielding surface. In fact, my experi- 
ence has been that a tractor soon shakes 
itself to pieces in use on a hard road, 
even where no lugs are used for traction, 
especially if the speed be over two miles 
per hour. Even at that low speed the 
life of a tractor is not more than half 
that of one used in soft soil. Another 
result of this evil, or rather fault in 





design, is that the constant jolting is 
anything but beneficial to the person op- 
erating the tractor. If you don’t believe 
this, try driving one of the tractors over 
three miles of hard road, and you will 
find out. 

I admit that rubber tires are a great 
help in alleviating this trouble but they 
do not go far enough. The Italians are 
making a tractor, the F.I.A.T, which is 
much like the Fordson, but the ones I 
saw when there were mounted on spring 
frames, and were not hard riding on a 
hard road. Later models may have 
changed, for it was in 1918 when I saw 
them. The Italian engineers told me 
that the question of mounting the trac- 
tors on springs would seem to them very 
important in designing a tractor that 
would be long lived, and they also said 
that this was the reason they had for 
dissatisfaction with the American trac- 
tors. They had ample opportunity for 
observation; for they bought 7500 during 
the three years I was there. 

Another thing wrong with the tractor 
for road transportation is that it not as 
near fool-proof as it could be. It is true 


that there are great strides made every 
year toward this, but it is still possible 
for an ignorant driver, such as we have 
to depend upon for pilots in this work, 
to ruin a good tractor in a short time. 
I will not try to suggest a remedy for 
this, because there are several that are 
obvious. 

I can see in my mind’s eye some de- 
signing engineer rising up in his wrath 
to say sacrastically, “If you know so 
much about it, please suggest a remedy.” 
Very well, if I must, here goes! Let 
each designing engineer leave his draw- 
ing board and his mathematics in the 
office. Then let him put on a pair of 
overalls and drive a tractor in some 
railroad yard, or else down a hard ma- 
cadam road on a hot day in July, and 
let a prize be awarded to the man who 
sticks to the tractor for ten miles. I'll 
bet a dollar to my next year’s income 
tax that the prize would never be award- 
ed. The hair of the dog is sometimes 
good for the bite! 

I hope the foregoing may be of inter- 
est. Sincerely yours, F. L. Whaley, Iowa 
City, Ia. 
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When an Electrical Problem on Any of the Cars Described Confronts You Refer to This Index 


The following electrical systems have been described in previous issues: 


Car System Issue Car System Issue 

Ford Ford Nov. 10, 1921 Overland Auto-Lite Dec. 29, 1921 
Dodge North East Dec. 1, 1921 Studebaker Wagner and Remy Feb. 16, 1922 
Buick 4 Delco Dec. 15, 1921 Chevrolet FB & 4-90 Auto-Lite and Remy Mar. 9, 1922 


Maxwell 1920, ’21,’22 Simms-Huff & Auto-Lite Mar. 23, 1922 
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Remy Electrical System on 





1921 Oakland, Model 34-C 


1921 Oldsmobile Six, Models 37-A & B 
A Simplified Analysis That Will Greatly Assist in Service Work 


Oldsmobile cars is one that is rather simple electrically, 

while the various units are so designed and installed 
that they may be easily removed for inspection or repairs, this 
being a feature that is appreciated by both the customer and 
the service station. 


Wiring Diagram 


The wiring of the cars is shown in Fig. 1 where all of the 
circuits both external and internal can be traced, with the 
possible exception of those through the lighting switch, which 
will be explained, as they vary with the operation of the light- 
ing and ignition buttons. The Oldsmobile also has a tonneau 
light connected at the battery terminals. 

The starting metor circuit is from the battery to the starter 
switch, through the switch to the starting motor, and through 
the motor windings to ground or the frame of the car and back 
to the battery. 

The generator charging circuit after the cutout points close 
is first to the left hand terminal of the ammeter, then through 
the ammeter and from the right hand terminal to the start- 
ing switch, and through the heavy cable to the battery, through 
the battery to the frame of the car and back to the generator. 

Current for the lights comes from the starter switch to the 
ammeter and through the ammeter to the center or “BAT” 
terminal on the ignition and lighting switch, then when the 
lighting button is turned to the “DIM” position the switch 
connects the “BAT” terminal to the “REAR” and “S. HEAD” 
terminals which send current to the tail light 
and the small bulbs in the head lamps. When 
the switch is turned to the “ON” position the 
“BAT,” “REAR” and “L. HEAD” terminals are 
connected which sends current to the tail light 
and the large bulbs in the head lamps. 

Current for ignition is obtained when the 
ignition button is turned to either of the “ON” 
positions, as they both produce the same re- 
sults, the “BAT” and “IGN” terminals being 
connected allowing current to flow to the igni- 
tion coil then through the ballast at the top 
of the coil, and through the magnetic winding 
or primary, then out to the interrupter and 
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across the contacts to ground or the frame of the car. 
opening of the interrupter contacts operates to produce a high 
voltage in the fine winding in the coil, which sends the sparks 
through the distributer to the proper spark plug. 


Locating Starting Trouble 


Trouble which affects the operation of the starter is just as 
likely to be in the wiring or connections or battery as in the 
starting motor itself so that it is well to be sure of the lo- 
cation of the trouble before trying to correct it. If the lights 
are turned on and watched carefully, their action will usually 
indicate the nature of the trouble. 

Lights going out when the starting switch is operated usual- 
ly shows corroded contacts at either of the battery terminals 
or where the battery is grounded to the frame of the car. 

The exact location of trouble of this kind can be determined 
in two ways, first by holding the starter button down for a 
short time and then feeling of the battery terminals and the 
ground connection to see if they are getting warm, as current 
flowing through resistance produces heat. 

A more accurate method is to use a voltmeter with about 
a 0 to 15 scale, the wires from the meter being connected 
across the suspected poor connection while the starter switch 
is operated. 

If the connection is O. K. there will be either no move- 
ment of the voltmeter needle or else a barely perceptible 
movement, but if the contact is poor there will be a con- 
siderable reading, perhaps a volt or two, or if the contac 

is very poor the reading may be even higher. 
In this way the various parts of the circuit can 
be tested until the bad contact is located. 
Lights staying the same when the starter 
switch is operated shows that the circuit is 
open and that no current is flowing. This 
trouble can also be located with the voltmeter, 
one wire from the meter being connected to 
the frame of the car while the other is touched 
to various parts of the starter circuit, while 
the switch is held down. 
For example let us assume that with the 
*, free wire from the meter on the live battery 
terminal, that we get a reading of 6 volts, and 
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that when the wire is moved to the battery side of the starter 
switch that the reading there is also six volts. 

This shows that the circuit is all right as far as the switch. 
Now let us assume that with the starter switch still held down 
that there is a six volt reading on the battery side of it 
but no reading when contact is made at the motor side. 

This obviously shows the trouble to be in the switch, and 
it can then be removed with the absolute assurance that we 
are not guessing at the location of the trouble, but absolutely 
know where it is. 

If, however, the circuit had given us readings all the way 
up to the starting motor, and yet there was no current flowing 
through the motor, it would appear that the circuit was 
broken in the motor itself. 

Open circuit in starting motor is usually due to the brushes 
being worn down so that they do not touch the commutator. 
When this occurs the commutator is usually rough and burnt 
due to long service and the motor should be removed, the 
commutator turned down and new brushes installed. 

Lights getting very dim when the starter switch is operated 
may indicate a discharged battery which can be checked with 
a hydrometer, a reading of 1280 showing that the battery is 
charged while a reading of 1150 shows it to be discharged, in- 
termediate readings showing partial charge. 

Another check can be made with a low reading voltmeter, 
say with an 0-3 scale, readings being taken at each cell of 
the battery while the starter button is being held down. 

Cells showing a lower voltage, or where the reading rapidly 
drops to zero are shorted, the separators having rotted away 
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until the positive plates and the negative touch each other. 
This condition may also result in a shorted cell showing 
a reversed reading while current from the other cells is 
flowing through it. 

If battery is all right the lights getting dim may be due to 
a short or ground in the starting motor itself which while 
drawing a heavy current does not produce much torque or 
turning action. 

This condition can be checked by connecting a high read- 
ing ammeter, say with either a 0-350 or 0-500 scale in the 
starter circuit so that the starter current will go through 
it. 

Most engines when free to crank easily require a starting 
current of about 150 amperes so that if the current is much in 
excess of this, say 300 or 400 amperes, and the starter will not 
crank a free engine, it shows trouble in the starter itself. 


Removing Starting Motor 


Should it be necessary to remove the starting motor it is only 
necessary to remove one bolt or cap screw. This is really a 
combination grease cup and cap screw, which is located on 
top of the flywheel housing just over that part where the 
starter attaches. 

With this screw removed the starter can be pulled forward, 
for it is installed so as to have a sliding fit between the cast- 
ing at the drive end and the bore in the flywheel housing. 

Internal circuits of the starting motor are shown in Fig. 3 
where it will be seen that the current divides at the terminal, 
part going through the two coils at the left and part going 
through the coils at the right. 


After going through the field coils the current goes to the 





Fig. 1—Wiring Diagram of 1921 Oakland Car, Model 34-C 
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upper Jeft hand and the lower right hand brushes and through 
the armature to the other two brushes which are grounded by 
screws that fasten to the end bracket of the motor. 

To test for grounds in the motor the ground brushes should 
be disconnected or lifted from the commutator, and a 110 
volt test line with a lamp in series with one side of it, used, 
with the test points connected from the terminal to the frame 
of the motor. 

If the lamp lights up the motor is grounded but if the lamp 
does not light the circuits are not grounded. If the test lamp 
lights up but the location of the trouble is not evident, the 
exact location can be found by connecting a six volt battery 
to the suspected coil and the frame of the motor. A heavy cur- 
rent will flow causing a curl of smoke to rise at the point 
where the coil is grounded. 


Generator Circuits 


In Fig. 4 the internal circuits of the generator and cutout 
are shown, and it will be seen that the right hand brush 
is grounded while the left hand one is insulated and is con- 
nected to the “GEN” terminal of the cutout which is mounted 
on top of the generator. 

The field eircuit is from the third brush at the top of the 
commutator to the field coil at the left, through it and across 
to the right hand field coil and then to the insulated part of 
the thermostat. 

The current then goes across the thermostat contacts to 
the lower part which in the sketch is marked “thermostatic 
metal” then through the tubular rivet to the ground or frame 
of the generator. The field is thus connected from the third 
brush to the ground brush, the thermostat being in series 
with it. 


Thermostat Action 

It is a well known fact that a battery in cold weather needs 
more charging current than in hot weather, and it is also a 
fact that a generator that would overheat if generating 18 
amperes in hot weather, can do so without bad results when 
the temperature is low. 

It is for this reason that the thermostat is used for it allows 
the generator to charge the battery at a high rate at first and 
when the heat from the generator opens the thermostat con- 
tacts, the flow of field current through the resistance reduces 
its amount and therefore the generator output. The usual 
setting of the generator is therefore such as to give about 18 
to 20 amperes cold or 12 to 14 amperes hot. 

The action of the thermostat is accomplished by the use of 
a strip of metal composed of two different materials which 
expand with heat at different rates. Such metal is known 
as bi-metallic strip, or thermostatic metal, and the piece in 
the sketch which holds the lower contact is made of this 
material. 
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When this strip is heated it bends in such a way as to open 
the contacts, so that the current from the field coils which 
formerly went across the contacts to ground, now has to go 
through the resistance which is wound on the mica strip. 
This weakens the generator, and causes it to reduce the charg- 
ing current that goes to the battery. 

A burnt out resistance will not affect the output of the gen- 
erator at first but as the machine warms up and the contacts 
open, it has the effect of entirely stopping, instead of merely 
reducing, the charging current. 

As the machine cools down again, the points may close and 
the generator charge again, so that if the action is under- 
stood the nature of the trouble is easily detected by the 
symptoms just described. 


Cutout Cireuits 


The left hand main brush in the generator connecting to 
the “GEN” terminal of the cutout, sends current through the 
heavy or series .coil of the cutout and through it to the frame 
of the cutout to which the two cores of the coils are attached. 
Current then goes through this frame to the shunt coil and 
through it to the cutout base which is grounded by being at- 
tached to the generator. 

The current in the shunt coil, when strong enough, closes 
the cutout contaets and allows current to fiow out to the 


ammeter through which it goes to the battery, as shown in 
Sig. i. 


Locating Generator Trouble 


If the ammeter does not show charging current when the 
engine is running, the lights should be turned on to see that 
the meter shows discharge, for it is possible that the meter 
is carrying current but not indicating. 

If the meter shows the current used by the lights, it would 
then be well to remove the wire from the “BAT” terminal 
of the cutout and flash it quickly on the frame of the generator. 
If it flashes it shows the connection from the ammeter to be 
all right and that the trouble is evidently in the generator or 
cutout. 


Testing Generator 


The cutout can be eliminated from the circuit by connecting 
a wire from its “GEN” to “BAT” terminal. This should cause 
battery current to flow through the generator, which would 
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show a discharge current from 15 to 20 amperes on the am- 
meter. If the engine is now started this discharge current 
should decrease to zero and become a charge current, the 
output to battery being from 15 to 20 amperes. 

A shorted armature or a grounded armature will often have 
the effect of reducing the discharge current to zero as the 
engine is speeded up, but further increase in speed will not 
show any appreciable charging current. 

An open field circuit will have the effect of preventing any 
change in the discharge current so that the ammeter continues 
to show a heavy discharge no matter what the speed of the 
engine is. 

If the symptoms seem to indicate an open field circuit it is 
quite possible that the trouble is really in the thermostat, as 
the contacts may not be touching each other with enough 
pressure fo make a good connection. To eliminate the ther- 
mostat from the field circuit it is only necessary to hold the 
blade of a’ screw driver so as to touch the frame of the gen- 
erator and the screw that fastens the field lead to the ther- 
mostat. 

This will complete the field circuit even if the thermostat 
points do not touch, and the generator should charge. If it 
does not do so it indicates that the trouble is elsewhere. 

If the generator charges when the cutout is shorted, but 
will not charge by itself, it indicates either that there is 
trouble in the cutout or that there is a poor connection in the 
field circuit of the generator. 

To test the generator, the engine should be run and a volt- 
meter connected from the frame of the machine to the “GEN” 
terminal of the cutout. 

If a voltage of eight or more is obtained, there is no ex- 
cuse for the cutout failing to close its points, and if it 
does not operate, either the spring is too stiff, the air gap 
too large or the shunt coil is open. 

To test for open shunt coil in the cutout, the wire should 
be removed from the “GEN” terminal of the cutout and one 
lead from the voltmeter conneeted to it, the other voltmeter 
lead going to this same terminal from which the wire was 
removed. 

This will put the meter in series with the circuit of the 
shunt coil of the cutout, so that if the meter does read, it 
shows the shunt coil is all right. 

Two troubles that occur occasionally in cutouts are, first, 
the grounding of the cutout by the use of too long a screw 
when attaching the cutout cover, or else by the use of the 
right screw but omitting the lock washer; second the copper 
shunt shown at the left in Fig. 4 will sometimes be found to 
be burnt out which renders the cutout inoperative. These 
conditions should therefore be watched for and guarded against 
when working on the generator. 


Removing Generator 


Should it be necessary to remove the generator it can be 
easily accomplished by taking out the two cap screws shown 
in Fig. 5, these being the large ones. The small ones hold the 
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not be removed. 

In replacing 
the generator one 
or two paper 
shims or gaskets 
should be used 
for two reasons, 
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first to make the PRIMARY 

connection of the 

generator flange 

and the engine - CONDENSER 
oil tight, and sec- SECONDARY 


ond to space the 
generator back a 
little so that its 
shaft will not rub 
against the front 
of the crank case. 

Also in replac- 
ing the generator 
it should be carefully placed in position by hand, as the 
shoulder on the generator flange is just a nice fit in the bore 
in the crank case, and if not properly placed, the drawing up 
of the two large cap screws will break off one of the lugs on 
the front end of the crankcase. 

Locating Ignition Trouble 

If the engine will not run and it is found that there are no 
sparks at the plugs, the ammeter should be watched to see 
that the battery current is going to the coil and the interrupter. 

With the ignition switch turned on and the starting motor 
cranking the engine, the closing and opening of the interrupter 
points should make the ammeter show first about five amperes 
then zero amperes, or if the engine is being cranked rapidly 
the ammeter hand will neither have time to go up to five 
nor down to zero so that the reading will be about two am- 
peres with slight quivering or vibrating action. 

If this make and break action is all right the next thing to 
check for is a shorted condenser, and to do this the inter- 
rupter points should be held open with a match or piece of 
paper and the ignition switch turned on and off. As this is 
done the ammeter should be watched and if a slight move- 
ment is observed it shows the condenser is defective. 

As the condenser is located in the coil (see Fig. 6) the prac- 
tical repair would be to put in a new coil. If the condenser 
seems to be all right but still the coil does not give much of 
a spark when the interrupter points open, the trouble is 
probably in the secondary winding of the coil and as this can- 
not usually be repaired, this also requires a new coil. 

If a steady current of about five amperes is obtained on the 
ammeter while the ignition switch is turned on and the starter 
is cranking the engine,-it indicates either that the interrupter 
points are not opening or that the live interrupter point is 
grounded or that the wire from the coil to interrupter is 
grounded. 

If no current is seen to flow to the ignition coil while the 
starter is cranking the engine it shows an open somewhere 
in the ignition circuit which can best be located by using a 
six volt trouble lamp connected from the frame of the car to 
various parts of the ignition circuit. If we make it thorough 
by starting at the battery and working along the ignition cir- 
cuit until the interrupter is reached, it will be found that the 
open circuit exists between the last place where the lamp 
would light up and the first place where it failed to do so. 


Removing Ignition Unit 


If it seems desirable to remove the interrupter distributer or 
the ignition unit as it is sometimes called, it can be done by 
loosening the set screw in the engine just below the ignition 
unit casting. 

Before lifting the unit from its socket, however, the loca- 
tion of the distributer arm should be watched to avoid getting 
the engine out of time. When the unit is replaced it is only 
possible to put it in one of two ways due to a tongue and 
groove arrangement on the shaft, but of course it is necessary 


to get it in the right way in order to have the spark at the 
right cylinder. 








FIG.G REMY IGNITION COIL *8 
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The Basis of Credit 


HE basis on which credit is established is consid- 

erable of a mystery to a good many automotive 

dealers. Recently a dealer commented rather bit- 
terly on the fact that his credit was limited to a sum that 
he thought entirely unfair and he did not understand 
why this was the case. His chief contention was that 
he had always paid all of his bills and he thought that 
alone entitled him to a much higher rating. This man, 
as it happens, is considered unprogressive by his asso- 
ciate dealers. It did not occur to this man that his fail- 
ure to use modern business methods might affect his 
credit. 

Here is the other side of the story. The following 
paragraph is taken from an address to a body of dealers 
by a credit man who was offering his services to these 
dealers. Not all of them were using the credit he offer- 
ed, but he had the indorsement of the distributor at the 
head of the group. He talked rather plainly, and among 
other statements were the following: 

“We consider, when we receive a financial statement 
from a dealer, a lot of things besides your liabilities and 
assets. We consider, among other things, your sales 
ability. We consider the manner in which you run your 
business. We consider your prospect file and whether 
you use it; because no man in the automobile business 
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is going to make a success ‘unless he knows the possi- 
bilities of his territories and works them. ‘A nose 
for news and the legs to go after it,’ is a test for a news 
man and we think that a ‘Nose for prospects and a wil- 
lingness to interview them’ is a good asset for an auto- 
motive dealer. 

“A distributor recently had his dealers on the carpet 
to learn how much each dealer knew about his own busi- 
ness. One dealer, who said he did not have a prospect 
in his whole territory—not a chance to sell a car there, 
—went home after the grilling, combed his territory 
and sold 125 cars.” 


So when you, as a dealer, ask for a credit rating just 
keep some of these points in mind. 


Ee ® 
Leading the Way 


HE following item is taken from the Summary 
Column of the Chicago Journal of Commerce of 
recent date: 
U. S. Department of Labor declares automobile 
manufacturers have blazed trail to normalcy not only 
for themselves but also for steel, paint and varnish, 
tire and kindred industries. 

The survey referred to pertains more to the manu- 
facturing unit of the industry, but it is just as true of the 
dealer and maintenance units. We venture the predic- 
tion that there is not a community in the country where 
the automotive group-dealers in vehicles, accessories, 
supplies and maintenance—are not the leaders in the 
local prosperity. 

The effort of the Quincy, Ill., Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation in assembling the payroll and other business fig- 
ures for that community for the consideration of the 
men in other lines of business, was a “knockout” to a 
good many of these business men, who had thought all 
of the time that this industry was a thing apart from 
that community and that it benefited only Detroit, 
Cleveland and a few other manufacturing centers. 

The architectural department of Motor Ace has been 
busier this year than ever before. From practically 
every state have come inquiries during the last few weeks 
as to how best to build a dealer establishment of some 
sort. These inquiries range from the small four or five 
man maintenance establishment to the distributor plant. 
Later word from these inquirers indicates that they are 
going ahead with their building plans. These buildings, 
of course, aid business in the community where they 
are built. 

How many business men have ever taken the trouble 
to review the business activities in behalf of the auto- 
motive vehicles in their own community? The ever in- 
creasing number of vehicles in any community means 
more building, more maintenance work, better shopping 
and generally more business for the progressive spirits 
of the community. The automotive vehicle, however, 
does spell ruin for the merchant or other business man 
who is slow enough to go on the old theory of business 
that he can sell to the people of his community , because 
they cannot afford to go elsewhere to buy. The mer- 
chant who holds his own with the best trade in his com- 
munity today is the man who competes with the mer- 
chants of a community many times larger than they were 
a few years ago. 

How many men, who are doing business in a com- 
munity where the prosperity is due to hides, lumber. 
paint, varnish and similar raw materials, have figured 
how much of the trade they enjoy they owe to the auto- 
motive industry? 
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We venture to predict that the merchants of many 
small communities would be amazed if they would in- 
quire of the factories in their neighborhood as to what 
extent the prosperity of. these factories depended upon 
the automotive trade. 

The time is ripe for local automotive associations to 
assemble their total figures for their community and 
impress upon all business men of that community, that 
the automotive industry is the leader in the return to 
normalcy. There never was a better chance to establish 
the leadership that is due the industry. 


Bee 
The Transmission Brake 
Metci questions have been raised as to the 


efficiency of the transmission or propeller shaft 

type of brake. It is not within the scope of 
Motor AcE to enter into a lengthy discussion as to the 
design of this type of brake, but there are a few things 
that might be said about it from the standpoint of the 
mzintenance man and car owner. 

In sections of the country where the roads are level, 
little difficulty is experienced with the transmission type 
of brake so far as its ability to check the speed of the 
car is concerned. However, in mountainous country 
there is a different story to tell if we are to believe what 
the dealers and maintenance men who operate in those sec- 
tions tell us. 

The transmission brake of necessity must be rela- 
tively small and if much use of it is made on long grades 
it easily burns out. The thought is also set forth that 
should the pinion shaft or the pinion itself break, there 
is only the emergency brake left to hold the vehicle. 
Opinion seems to be prevalent that the average emer- 
gency brake is not very efficient when it comes to hold- 
ing the car on a long hill. Car owners will not always 
use the engine as a brake and consequently the service 
brake is called upon for much unnecessary strain. All 
of which makes the maintenance problem on cars more 
difficult in the mountain states. 

One of the answers seems to be to build the trans- 
mission brake as large as possible and secondly, to pro- 
vide the best possible emergency brake on the rear 
wheels. Sometimes the emergency brake is fitted on 
the propeller shaft, but in either case it should be as 


large as possible. 
ea & M 


A Thing of Value 


CHICAGO automobile dealer who seems not to 
have realized that his membership in his trade 
association was to him a thing of value to be 

used when needed, had an experience recently which 
ought to make an ardent believer of him. He had been 
in business many years, had a clean reputation and was 
considered a successful business man. 

One day the police discovered in his place of business, 
an automobile which investigation showed had been 
stolen from a distant state. The dealer was dumbfound- 
ed. He knew the man he bought the car from, he had 
a bill of sale, and his close examination had failed to 
show the skillful manner in which the engine number 
had been changed. The seller appeared, corroborated 
the dealer’s story and volunteered to aid in tracing the 
car back to the thief, if possible. The dealer was willing 
to give up the car and take his loss. He thought surely 
the police would accept his explanation of the transac- 
tion which had been in good faith on his part and turn 
their attention to the effort to find the thief. 
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But, no. Acting by the letter of a clause in the city 
license for dealers, the police closed his place of busi- 
ness. He protested and stood up valiantly, though sin- 
gle-handedly, for his rights. It was useless. For 10 
days his doors remained locked, his business was at a 
standstill and in the eyes of the many who did not under- 
stand, he was a disgraced man. 

By chance, the matter came to the attention of 
Thomas J. Hay, president of the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Association, of which the dealer was a member. 
A consultation with the association’s counsel, a visit to 
the city hall, strong representations as to the dealer’s 
character and standing, and in a few moments the mat- 
ter was adjusted, his doors were unlocked and the stig- 
ma of suspicion was removed from him. What his indi- 
vidual efforts had failed to accomplish in 10 days, the 
strength of a united organization, of which he was a 
part, and to which he might have appealed in the first 
place, had accomplished for him in an instant. 


Be & 
Can You Afford to Be Without— 


Alignment Jigs? 
“PP tock is no way to tell just how many cylinder 


blocks or crankshaft bearings have been spoiled 

by assembling engines in which the connecting 
rods were bent or twisted, or in which the crankshaft 
was sprung. It is sufficient to say here that that num- 
ber runs into a good many thousands. 

Many a car comes into your maintenance division 
with an engine in which the bores of the cylinder are 
badly scored or in which the bearings are pounding 
badly because the pins are worn oval or the crankshaft 
is out of line. Perhaps your shop is equipped to check 
such errors and you take steps in the rebuilding of the 
engine to see that when the rods and pistons go back 
in they run dead true in the bores. You may line ream 
the bearings, you may test the shaft with a dial indicator 
for roundness. Probably you have an alignment jig 
which tells you exactly if the piston pin and crankpin 
are parallel. Then when your shop assembles an engine 
you are pretty certain you can stand behind the job. 
New parts have been fitted and you feel these have 
been fitted as nearly perfect as human ingenuity can 
do so. re 

But, now, suppose you have no jigs or dial indicators. 
A customer’s engine needs new pistons and rods, let 
us say. If you simply put these in place without check- 
ing them for accuracy, the chances are the customer will 
come in shortly and complain about his engine knocking 
and misbehaving generally. The result is that you may 
have to tear the job down again and do the work over, 
just because the parts were not checked originally. 

How about when you install a new crankshaft? May- 
be it is true and maybe it is not. It does not take very 
much abuse in shipping a crankshaft from a factory to 
spring it. Drop a Ford crankshaft on a floor and test 
it with a dial indicator. You may find it several thou- 
sands of an inch out. You may have an elegant stock 
of shafts on your shelves, but maybe only one of ten 
is dead true. You can only tell by checking them. 

In this day and age when dealers are taking steps to 
make maintenance pay we cannot see how any degree 
of success can be attained without making sure that new 
parts, like pistons, rods and shafts, line up correctly 
when an engine is assembled. It will cut down “come- 
backs.” Go out into your shop and find out how your 
men do this class of work. See if you can afford to be 
without alignment jigs and gages. 
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April Keeping Up With March 


Last Month’s Volume of 


Business Best In Two Years 


Orders In Sight Indicate Activity 
Through June — Decline 
Likely After That 


EW YORK, April 11—The automotive 

industry enters the second quarter 
under decidedly encouraging auspices. 
Orders on hand, factory schedules estab- 
lished and orders given for supplies, 
make it certain that April will be as 
good as March, if not better. Parts 
makers already have received commit- 
ments which indicate that there will be 
no slackening in May. Prospects for 
June are good. 

If sales continue at the present rate 
for another three months it would be 
surprising if there were not a midsum- 
mer decline in business. Such a season- 
al falling off has »een perennial in the 
industry except for the last two years. 
There was none in 1921 and in 1920 it 
came in the second quarter. 

Manufacturers and dealers are just be- 
ginning to realize how big a month 
Mareh was. To find a parallel it is nec- 
essary to get back to March, 1920, which 
was one of the three or four best months 
the industry ever had. All carload ship- 
ment records since that time were brok- 
en last month. They were materially 
larger than in any month of 1921 when 
the highest total was in August with 
20,350. Last month’s total was approxi- 
mately 25,000. The biggest month in 
1920, after March with 29,326 was Au- 
gust, with 23,386. 

March production by Ford was more 
than 70,000 and it is expected to reach 
100,000 this month. The other large 
makers showed a greater gain over Feb- 
ruary than did Ford. 

One of the most encouraging incidents 
for the week in the whole industrial field 
was the reopening of the Ford assembly 
plant at Atlanta after being idle for a 
year. This step was justified by a 100 
per cent increase over February in sales 
in the southern states. 

A conservative estimate of the volume 
of sales for the industry as a whole 
in 1922 would be something like the fol- 
lowing: 

Passenger cars: 
1921 and _ probably 
excess. 

Light trucks: An increase of at least 
200 per cent over 1921. 

Heavy trucks: An increase of at least 
100 per cent. 
Tractors: 

per cent. 

Parts and accessories: An increase of 
at least 100 per cent and probably much 
more. 

Tires: 


At least equal to 
considerably in 


An increase of at least 200 


A considerable increase. 





N. A. D. A. STAFF ENLARGED 

St. Louis, April 8—Announcement has 
been made by General Manager Vane 
of the National Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the appointment of Lynn M. 
Shaw as an assistant general manager 
of the dealers’ organization. Shaw will 
take up his duties April 17. Shaw at 
present is secretary of the Indiana Au- 
tomotive Trade Assn., a post he has 
held for two years. This organization 
was formed by the National Association 
two years ago and under Shaw’s direc- 
tion has grown into one of the strong- 
est and most active in the industry. 

Vane also announces the appointment 
of J. S. Casey as assistant secretary of 
the organization in charge of N A. D. A. 
information bureau. Casey, a former 
sales manager for a household appliance 
concern, will also assist in the “One of 
a Thousand Campaign.” 


MERGER REPORTS DENIED 


New York, April 10—The sensational 
raise of the past few days in automotive 
stocks have brought numerous rumors 
in the financial district of impending 
consolidation. One of these was a revival 
of the old report that Mack Trucks, Inc., 
and the White Motor Co. would combine. 
Another was that the management of 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. would 
be taken over by C. W. Nash to a merger 
with the Nash Motors Co. Both these 
reports were emphatically denied. 


AUTOMOBILE FREIGHT REDUCED 


San Francisco, Cal., April 10—Substan- 
tial reductions in transcontinental 
freight rates are announced by all the 
cross-continent lines having terminals 
here and in Oakland, on a number of 
articles, chief among which is automo- 
biles. Reductions range from 10 to 30 
per cent on automobiles from Chicago to 
the coast, the 30 per cent reduction be- 
ing in force on cars sent here for trans- 
shipment to steamers for export. 


SEIBERLING FINANCING COMPLETED 
Akron, O., April 10—Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, president of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., announces that W. C. Durant heads 
a syndicate of 15 men each of whom 
have subscribed for $50,000 of Seiber- 
ling stock on a basis of 40 per cent 
preferred and 60 per cent common. This 
completes the Seiberling financing. 


WILLS BUILDING 56 CARS A DAY 

Detroit, April 10—C. H. Wills & Co. 
will build about 50 Wills-Ste. Claire cars 
daily in April which will be practically 
the plant capacity. This is an increase 
of about 75 per cent over March. Orders 
on hand assure heavy production up to 
July. 


Willys-Overland Report 
Shows $23,560,389 Deficit 


Net Loss of $8,633,279 As Com- 
pared With Earnings of $8,- 
822,152 In 1921 


EW YORK, April 8—The Willys- 
Overland Co. is another of these in 
the automotive field which has taken its 
losses and is now in a position to go 
ahead on a profit making basis. Its 
business, which has been excellent for 
several months, still is moving forward. 
A detailed report for the year 1921 
shows a deficit of $23,560,389 after in- 
ventory adjustment, interest, deprecia- 
tion and other charges. Its net loss after 
all expenses was $8,633,279, as compared 
with earnings of $8,822,152 in 1920. To 
this loss has been added $1,742,653 for 
interest; $2,130,169 for depreeiation, etc.; 
$733,922 for tool replacement and $10,- 
320,364 for other adjustments. This 
compares with a total deficit of $5,486,- 
394 for 1920 
It is explained that in computing the 
net loss all expenses including reduction 
in price of cars, idle plant expenses, 
adjustment of inventory values and other 
extraordinary expenses have been in- 
cluded. It also is explained that the 
other adjustments mentioned include 
$7,412,275 for reduction in value, invest- 
ments in affiliated companies, $759,468 
for additional losses on commitments 
and $2,148,621 for reduction in value of 


tools, dies, jigs and patterns. 


National Receivership Suit 
Withdrawn; Firm Refinanced 


Indianapolis, April 10—Coincident with 
the announcement today of the with- 
drawal of the receivership suit recently 
brought against the National Motor Car 
& Vehicle Corp., of this city, officers of 
the National, George M. Dickson, presi- 
dent, and M. E. Elstun, secretary-treasur- 
er, announced the successful completion 
of the refinaneing plan started some time 
ago by which the corporation receives 
more than $450,000 of new working cap- 
ital. This, together with the balance of 
the $750,000 bond issue authorized by the 
stockholders, which has not yet been 
used in its entirety, places the concern 
in a strong position, according to the 
officials. 


AUTOMOBILE DAY AT FREEPORT 

Freeport, Ill., April 10—Automobile 
day, April 8, was the first event under 
auspices of the newly organized Freeport 
Automotive Trades Assn., and was an 
intensive one-day campaign, to launch 
the spring sales. 
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Used Car Situation Clearing Up 





Minister’s Sermon Creates 
Widespread Sales Interest 


Dealer’s Demonstration of Hill 
Climbing Made a Believer of Him 
and He Told About It 


RIDGEPORT, CONN., April 10—Tell- 

ing the story of the hill-climbing 
feat of an automobile, as demonstrated 
to him by the dealer, in order to empha- 
size his sermon on “Believing,” a Baptist 
minister at Mystic, near here, got a 
greater reaction from his congregation 
than resulted from any of his sermons 
in five years and incidentally started a 
stream of prospective customers toward 
the dealer’s door. The dealer, having 
been absent from church that Sunday 
morning, just as on all the Sunday morn- 
ings before that, didn’t realize for a time 
the cause of the sudden interest in the 
car he was handling. 

The minister owned a little car which 
often failed to take the hill between his 
home and the church on high. When- 
ever this happened, he would take the 
car to the dealer, who also conducted a 
maintenance shop, and have it worked 
on. One day the dealer said: “Why 
don’t you buy one of these new................ 
cars. It will start at the bottom of that 
hill in high and go over the top at 40 
miles an hour.” 

The preacher plainly said he didn’t 
believe it. The dealer would prove it, 
and he did. The following Sunday morn- 
ing the minister used the demonstration 
as an instance of how he was made to 
believe, his text being: “We disbelieve; 
we are made to believe, and we believe.” 
Early Monday morning one of his 
parishioners visited the parsonage to ask 
the name of the dealer and the make of 
the car. At prayer meeting Wednesday 
night, five or six more asked the same 
questions and Friday four more wanted 
to know. The preacher said it was the 
first time in five years that members of 
his congregation had come to him for 
fuller explanation of one of his ser- 
mons. 


A. A. A. Secretary Resigns; 
Objects to New Policy 


Washington, April 8—Resigning as 
Secretary of the American Automobile 
Association, and as editor of the “Amer- 
ican Motorist,” as a protest against the 
new methods of obtaining membership 
in the Washington district, the action of 
William Ullman has provoked wide- 
spread discussion in the automobile 
trade, especially among car dealers and 
owners. : 

According to the statement issued by 
Ullman, his resignation was due to the 
employment of professional membership 


promoters by the A. A. A., under a con- 
tract signed by George C. Diehl, National 
President. Ullman said that the man- 
agement of the local district division 
was removed from control of the ad- 
visory board and placed in the hands of 
professional promoters and the annual 
dues increased from $5 to $10. 


Studebaker Makes New Sales 
Record; 13,000 Cars in March 


New York, April 8—Sales by the Stude- 
baker Corp., approximating 22,000 cars, 
for the first quarter of 1922 exceeded 
sales for the same period of last year 
by approximately 100 per cent. March 
sales of 13,000 cars established a new 
record. The figures were disclosed by 
Presid<nt A. R. Erskine upon his arrival 
here to attend the annual meeting of 
the corporation. 

Retail sales figures for March in the 
following cities were given out by Ers- 
kine: New York, 1282; Newark and vi- 
cinity, 678; Chicago, 538; Detroit, 306; 
Los Angeles, 261; Cleveland, 184; Mil- 
waukee, 145, and South Bend 106. 


Saxon to Move Plant; Asks 


Creditors for More Time 

Detroit, April 8—The Saxon Motor 
Car Corp. has decided to remove its plant 
to Ypsilanti, where it has leased quar- 
ters in an automobile manufacturing fac- 
tory already established. The company 
owns no real estate in Detroit and has 
rented the property it occupies here. 

The Saxon company has requested its 
creditors to grant an extension of time 
on their claims. It believes that if this 
relief is granted, it will be able to extri- 
cate itself from its present difficulties. 
The plan proposed will not be put into 
operation unless 80 per cent of the cred- 
itors consent. 
LINCOLN-FORD CO. INCORPORATES 

Detroit, April 8—The Lincoln-Ford 
Motor Car Co. has been incorporated in 
Michigan as a successor to the Lincoln 
Motor Co. It is capitalized at $15,000,- 
000, all in common stock of which $250,- 
000 has been subscribed and paid for in 
cash. All but three of the 2500 shares 
of stock already issued are held by Ed- 
sel B. Ford. The other stockholders are 
Henry Ford, Henry M. Leland and Wil- 
fred C. Leland, each of whom holds one 
share. 

BULL DOG TRACTOR CO. FAILS 

Fond du Lac, Wis., April 10—An in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the Bull Dog Tractor Co. 
of Fnd du Lac, Wis., manufacturer of 
Bull Dog tractors. The concern orig- 
inally was formed at Oshkosh, Wis., but 
moved its offices and factory to Fond du 
Lac about 18 months ago. 





Dealers Solving Problem, 
Manufacturers Are Told 


Reports Received at Meeting of 
N.A.C.C. Indicate Fair 


Business All Year 


EW YORK, April 8—Directors of the 

National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, already highly gratified at 
the business done by the industry since 
Jan. 1, received additional encouraging 
reports at their monthly meeting here 
this week. These reports were contained 
in telegrams from distributors in all 
section of the country which stated that 
business ranged from, “good’ to “excel- 
lent” everywhere except in the Dakotas 
where there has been heavy snow. 


The manufacturers were told that the 
used car situation is clearing up rapidly 
because there is a good demand at the 
low prices which have been fixed. The 
decline of prices in this market has been 
comparable to the reduction in the cost 
of new cars. The agitation on the sub- 
ject of used cars has resulted in deal- 
ers using greater care in trading, mak- 
ing it possible for them to sell at a profit. 


Credit Conditions Easy 


Credit conditions are easy everywhere. 
There appears to be plenty of money for 
all legitimate enterprises. It was re- 
ported that one New York bank believes 
the present automobile sales season will 
be the best for two or three years and 
that many dealers in New York took up 
on April 1 loans which were not due 
until June 1. 

While the manufacturers naturally are 
greatly pleased with the upturn in busi- 
ness, they are not unaware of the fact 
that the industry now is in the midst 
of its spring trade and that sales can- 
not be expected to continue on the pres- 
ent basis after June 1. It is felt, how- 
ever, that with the present bullish stock 
market, with general business conditions 
much better, with exports improving and 
with foreign exchange rising, business 
for the last half of the year should be 
good. 

The. Essex Motor Car Co. was elected 
to membership in the chamber. It will 
be represented by Roy D. Chapin. 

Alfred H. Swayne and George M. Gra- 
ham were delegated as counsellors to 
attend the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington in May. 

J. Walter Drake and General Man- 
ager Reeves will represent the N.A.C.C. 
at a conference called by Secretary 
Hoover on April 12 to discuss trade as- 
sociation activities. The next meeting of 
the directors will be held in Detroit, 
May 3. 
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Denver Dealer Uses Radio to 
Tell Car’s Merits at Show 


Many Persons in Homes Also Hear 
His Broadcasted Sales 
Talk for Nash 


ENVER, COLO., April 8—One of the 
most attention-winning features of 
Denver’s highly successful automotive 
show was a radio telephone outfit used 
in connection with the exhibit of the 
Southwest Nash Motor Co., Nash distrib- 
utor for Colorado, Wyoming and part of 
New Mexico. 

Through arrangements with the Rey- 
nolds Radio Co., lectures on the merits 
of the Nash car were given at the Rey- 
nolds main station, and these were pick- 
ed up by the instrument at the show, 
where the amplifier made them easy to 
hear by a good-sized crowd surround- 
ing the Nash two-car exhibit booth. In 
this way, Manager D. W. James of the 
local distributing firm declares, show 
visitors took a far keener interest in the 
lectures than they would give to any 
selling talk by himself or any of his 
salesmen at the booth or in his sales- 
room. In addition to the lectures, mu- 
sical entertainments were given fre- 
quently through the instrument. 

Besides the show visitors, a large num- 
ber of radio “fans” in Colorado and ad- 
jacent states were able to hear the Nash 
lectures and concerts, as they could be 
easily picked up by instruments within 
a radius of 500 miles. 

Several show visitors told the Nash 
people that they had listened to the mu- 
sic and lectures in their own homes, and 
Manager James says that this unique 
method of advertising helped his organ- 
ization to obtain an extra large list of 
prospective car buyers. 


Bill for Longer Rural Motor 
Mail Routes Delayed in House 


Washington, April 10—Objection of 
Congresman McClintic of Oklahoma, to 
House bill 8927 delayed the proposed 
establishment of rural motor routes of 
postal carriers from 36 to 75 miles in 
length. The House committee on Post 
Office and post roads had reported a bill 
which would establish a number of these 
long routes known as motor routes in 
states where there are no macadam 
roads, especially in territories where 
routes were too long for a carrier to 
make in one day. 

Under the present law the routes of 
horse-drawn vehicles are limited to 36 
miles and motor-drawn vehicles to 56 
miles. The Post Office Department rec- 
ommended the establishment of motor 
routes in order to expedite the delivery 
of mail. 

Congressman McClintic insisted that 
practically every motor route in Okla- 
homa has proven unsatisfactory. 
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Radiophone Used by Denver Dealer to Give 


Sales Talk 
































PRICES HELP TRACTOR SALES 

Chicago, April 8—The current issue of 
the Journal, published by the National 
Association of Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers has the following to say concern- 
ing tractors and gas engines: 

TRACTORS—The reduction in price of 
tractors is said to have stimulated their 
sale. Wisconsin, New York and other 
states where dairying is carried on ex- 
tensively are absorbing a large proportion 
of the tractors sold. At least one manu- 
facturer finds sales to “other than farm- 
ers’ more active than those to farmers 
themselves. Production, except in a few 
instances, is not increasing. 

GAS ENGINES—A few gas engine man- 
ufacturers report that some of the farm- 
ers are beginning to buy now and a 
slight increase over the number of ship- 
ments in January is noted. 





GARAGES DOING BATTERY WORK 

Bridgeport, Conn., April 8—In order to 
furnish a more complete service to their 
regular patrons, as well as to assure 
them the highest grade of efficiency in 
this line, a number of the representa- 
tive garages in this city are installing 
small battery recharging and repair de- 
partments. Garages that have planned 
to install this branch are partitioning off 
a small space of the main garage floor, 
adjoining the mechanical and repair de- 
partment. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
Monmouth, IIl., April 8—Used car 
problems were discussed at annual meet- 
ing of the Warren County Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, C. G. 
Jenks, Monmouth; Vice-President, Earl 
Stice, Roseville; R. J. Kenna, Monmouth; 
Secretary, J. Irvin Porter, Monmouth; 

Treasurer, L. T. Hall, Monmouth. 


Willys-Overland Puts 












ese 2 
On 

1,200 New Workers in Month 

Toledo, April 8—The Willys-Overland 
Co., has led all Toledo automotive plants 
in getting back into large scale produc- 
tion in March. The plant took on 1,200 
employes during the month and now has 
a total of 7,525 at work. 

Milburn and Chevrolet held their own 
while many of the accessory plants took 
on more employes and boosted output. 

The Electric Auto-Lite division of the 
Willys Corporation increased its em- 
ployes by 300 last week, and has about 
2,000 at work now. 

In a recent survey of 130 Toledo 
plants, it was found that 30 were at 100 
per cent production, 69 were operating 
at 75 per cent or better. Many of these 
were in the automotive group. Mallea- 
ble iron foundries have shown a big 
pick-up in production. 

The Bock Bearing Co., Doehler Die 
Casting Co., Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Co., and many others are among those 
operating with two or three months’ or- 
ders ahead and with increasing work- 
ing forces. 

CALIFORNIA BUICK DEALERS MEET 

San Francisco, April 8—Buick dealers 
from all over northern California held 
their initial “get-together” convention 
and banquet in the Howard Automobile 
Company’s auditorium here at the end of 
March. The immediate occasion for the 
meeting was the arrival in San Francisco 
of H. H. Bassett, president, and E. T. 
Strong, general sales manager, of the 
Buick Motor Co. More than 150 repre- 
sentatives of the Howard organization 
heard these two officials talk. 
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Most Detroit Firms Plan 
Greater April Production 


Ford to Make Over 100,000 Cars— 


Most of Buying Said to Be 
in Large Cities 

ETROIT, April 10—Production sched- 

ules as outlined in Detroit factories 
for April show a general increase over 
all recent months, the March figures of 
this year being exceeded about one-third 
in many plants. The new Jewett and 
the new Columbia will get into volume 
production for the first time. 

One or two additional models in exist- 
ing lines are scheduled to be brought 
out, Buick being ready to present a new 
sport phaeton accompanying its svort 
roadster first exhibited at the New York 
show, and Liberty having a new roadster 
which will follow the lines of its new 
touring and which will sell at the same 
price. 


Jewett will turn out about 1200 phae- 
tons, which with 1800 Paiges scheduled, 
will give that factory an April total of 
3000. In March 250 Jewetts and 1750 
Paiges were shipped. Columbia -will 
build 500 of the new line in April and 
about 700 of the former models. 


Ford will put over its first 100,000 
month of 1922 in April, the March total 
for all plants, domestic and foreign, run- 
ning about 70,000. There is a pressing 
demand for closed cars, the Ford com- 
pany declares, orders on these being 30 
days ahead of possible output. 


Dodge will continue on a capacity ba- 
sis of 550 cars daily, and is also far be- 
hind on closed cars. To speed up pro- 
duction, the company is reported to have 
discouraged the sale of closed cars for 
the next two months, to permit it to 
reach highest production on the open 
models. 

Hudson-Essex with a total production 
in March of about 5000 will increase this 
in April to a point that will give the 
company the largest April in its history. 

Maxwell will build 250 cars daily in 
April, increasing from the approximate 
200 daily schedule in March. Chalmers, 
in the face of a price increase, reports 
a schedule materially higher for April 
than for recent months. 


Studebaker will build 11,000 cars in 
April and has scheduled the balance of 
the summer on that basis. Production 
in March has been speeded up to a point 
which gave the company 440 a day going 
into April. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp., with a produc- 
tion in March of slightly over 3000, has 
scheduled 4000 for April. The March 
total ran considerably higher than sched- 
ule and April is also expected to run 
higher. 

Liberty will build about 600 cars in 
April. March figures, after a late start, 
ran higher than 350. 

Cadillac, at capacity since the early 
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part of the year, will continue its sched- 
ule of about 100 cars daily. 

Lincoln has scheduled 750 cars for 
April, all that the factory in its present 
state of reorganization, can build. Or- 
ders already covering production to July 
1 are on the books at the factory. 


Rickenbacker, with an output of over 
300 cars in March, has scheduled between 
500 and 600 for April. The factory is 
now fully equipped to meet production 
requirements. 

Most of the new business is in the big 
industrial centers, officials declare, with 
a good demand, however, from the small- 
er cities, and considerable buying in the 
rural districts. Cities in the middle- 
western belts which were thought to 
have reached a point where replacement 
business was for the most part the only 
business to be expected, are reported 


showing a surprising volume of first 
sales. 


Association Helps Dealer 
to Reopen Closed Place 


Chicago, April 8—An instance of the 
service which may be rendered to an au- 
tomobile dealer by his trade associa- 
tion, is related by Thomas J. Hay, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. Recently, a dealer who was a 
member of the association, had his place 
of business closed by the Chicago police 
after an automobile which had been 
stolen was found there. The dealer had 
purchased the car in good faith and gave 
the name of the man from whom he 
bought it. The seller admitted the his- 
tory of the car and said that the trans- 
action so far as the dealer was con- 
cerned, was in perfect good faith. Never- 
theless, the police refused to permit the 
dealer to open his salesroom. 

After the place had been closed about 
10 days, the dealer made his predicament 
known to Hay. The attorney for the as- 
sociation immediately took up the matter 
with the city authorities and convinced 
them of the innocence and high stand- 
ing of the dealer. He then was permit- 
ted to resume business. If he had call- 
ed this matter to the attention of the 
association sooner he would have saved 
a good deal of time, Hay said. 





Firestone Tire Production 


Increased to 20,000 a Day 


Akron, April 10—Announcement is 
made by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. that its production has been in- 
creased to 20,000 tires a day, compared 
with 17,000 two months ago. Increased 
business comes both from dealers and 
automobile manufacturers. 


TO SELL RICKKENBACKER 
Chicago, April 8—The Chicago Agency 
for the Rickenbacker automobile has 
been granted to the L. Markle Co., 2309 
Michigan avenue, of which Lafayette 
Markle is president. 





March Production Nearly 
Double That of Year Ago 


Carlond Shipments by Manufactarers 
for the Month Estimated as 
25,000 


YORK, April 8—Carload ship- 

ments of automobiles and trucks by 

all makers in March are estimated at 

25,000. Production for the month by 

members of the National Automobile 

Chamber of Commerce were 135 per cent 

of February and 190 per cent of March, 

1921. The factory shipment figures for 

the first three months of 1920, 1921 and 
1922 follow: 


Carleads 

1920 1921 1922 
pa ae are 20,057 6,485 15,241 
WRG sects srarcaatil 25,505 9,986 19,600 
S| pee: 29,236 16,287 25,000 

Driveaways 

1920 1921 1922 
ONG istic ccussiieds 29,283 3,185 7,397 
SROA eicacccsacanin tatetiah 43,719 7,507 9,950 
I seciccasnstnsntadaans 57,273 9,939 15,800 

Boat 

1920 1921 1922 
IIS acsase: tetctisakivcntianstte » sect 93 154 
PRON. Scecatipkinitalnsadaitieiaiiot. sa seiceie 99 169 
I chica iccbbtntansen > sociinel 75 264 


EQUIPMENT BUSINESS BETTER 


New York, April 10—Wholesale bust- 
ness in automotive equipment for the 
past three months of the year has been 
running 20 to 40 per cent ahead of last 
year in volume in different sections along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Jobbers from 
Maine to the District of Columbia, who 
attended the meeting of the Eastern Au- 
tomotive Equipment Association unant- 
mously reported steadily improving con- 
ditions. 


371,798 CARS MADE IN MARCH 


New York, April 10—In the first quar- 
ter of 1922, with March partly estimated, 
members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce produced 207,560 
cars and trucks which was 220 per cent 
of the same period for 1921. All man- 
ufacturers reporting produced 371,798 
cars and trucks in the first quarter which 
was 162 per cent of the same period 
for 1921. 


PUTS RADIO IN SALESROOM 


Chicago, April 11—Thomas J. Hay & 
Son, distributors of the Cleveland cars 
in Chicago, have installed a radio re- 
ceiving outfit in their salesrooms at 2530 
Michigan avenue, which is attracting 
many visitors to the store. News re- 
ports and concerts are received and am- 
plified so that they may be heard 
throughout the room. 

TO ORGANIZE SERVICE MANAGERS 

Chicago, April 11—The Chicago Auto- 
mobile Trade Association has approved a 
proposal to organize a service managers’ 
association. 
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California Sales 70 Per 
Cent Ahead of a Year Ago 


Tractor Business Alone Depressed, 
Due Largely to Low Cost of 
Horse Feed 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL. April 8— 

Sales of passenger cars for northern 
California, for the first quarter of 1922 
are at least 70 per cent better than they 
were one year ago, and more than 50 
per cent better than they were two years 
ago. Sales of motor trucks to fleet own- 
ers, and the establishment of truck fleets 
in the smaller towns, show nearly 100 
per cent gain over the first quarter of 
1920, but sales of trucks to individual 
owners, for their own uses, have not 
kept pace with fleet sales, and are not 
more than 50 or 60 per cent better than 
in the same period of 1920. 

These are the average of estimates of 
a dozen of the leading passenger car 
and truck dealers of San Francisco and 
Oakland, the two largest centers of dis- 
tribution of these automotive vehicles in 
northern California, if not in the entire 
state. The dealers are not disposed to 
comment on tractor sales, and, as one 
dealer said, “the less said about the trac- 
tor business, the closer you’ll come to 
the truth.” Considerable reduction in 


the cost of feed for livestock, remain- 
ing high wages for skilled labor to oper- 


ate tractors, and the relatively great de- 
preciation in the value of usefulness of 
the tractor unless it is cared for and 
operated by a man trained to the job, 
have combined to put the horse back in 
many fields where the tractor wandered, 
under the unskilled guidance of the 
“hired man” in 1920 and 1921. Indica- 
tions are that there will be still more 
horses than tractors pulling the plows 
and harrows in 1922 in northern Cali- 
fornia, and these indications are the 
forecasts of the tractor dealers them- 
selves. 

Automobile sales in California for Feb- 
ruary, 1922, were 254 per cent higher 
than they were for February, 1921. In 
February of this year, the dealers of 
California sold 8,159 cars, while in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, they disposed of only 3,213 
cars. The 47 counties of northern Cali- 
.fornia are credited with 3,298 car sales 
in February, 1922, as compared with 
1,310 sales in the same month of 1921. 
The eleven counties of southern Cali- 
fornia show 4,861 cars sold in Febru- 
ary, 1922, against 1,903 for February, 
1921. Trucks to the number of 1,075 
were sold in California during February, 
1922. 

During February, 1922, the registra- 
tions for the entire state were 9,234, as 
compared with 6,694 in January, 1922, 
a gain of 2,540. In Alameda county, in 
which is located the city of Oakland, and 
which holds a high record for automo- 
tive vehicle and equipment sales, 656 
cars were sold in February, of this year, 
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compared with 463 in January, 1922, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by B. J. 
Rosenthal, editor of “The Radiator” and 
closely connected with the California 
Automobile Trade Assn. 


Ford Five-Day Week to Be 
Extended to Lincoln Plant 


Detroit, April 7—The Ford five-day 
week will ultimately include Lincoln 
Motor Co., but there is a matter of con- 
siderable organizing to meet production 
demands before it becomes effective. At 
present Lincoln is about 200 cars behind 
on orders and will not catch up, working 
full week and extra time in some depart- 
ments, until well into the summer. A 
700 schedule has been fixed for April. 

Privileges of the Ford investment plan 
have now been extended to Lincoln em- 
ployes, thereby effecting a new tie be- 
tween the new and old enterprises. There 
is now $10,000,000 invested by 18,000 
Ford employes under the investment 
plan. Interest and special returns of 
$1,250,000 have been paid to investors 
in the two years the plan has been in 
operation. 

ASSOCIATION TO HAVE BUILDING 

Philadelphia, April 8—President W. 
H. Metcalf, of the Automobile Accessor- 
ies Business Assn., announced at a meet- 
ing of team captains conducting the big 
drive for a building fund for a home for 
the organization, that 230 prizes have 
been offered. The list is headed by four 
automobiles, a Paige touring car, a Nash 
roadster, a Columbia Six and a Ford 
touring car. A _ reception and prize 
drawing will be given in Lulu Temple 
on the night of May 12. Metcalf also 
said that several thousand dollars to- 
ward the fund already had been collect- 
ed, but that it would be necessary to 
raise about $25,000 within the next 
month. The lowest prize is worth $1.50 
and the highest $1400. 

SERVICE MANAGERS MEET 

Cleveland, April 8—Chandler service 
managers, 200 of them, met here last 
week as guests of their company. 

J. R. Hall and George F. Graham, vice 
presidents; W. H. Whitehouse, assistant 
service manager; R. C. Berren, of the 
engineering department, and C. M. 
Thompson assistant engineer, delivered 
addresses at the sessions which were 
held at the Chandler plant. 

The value of maintenance as a medium 
for holding good will for the Chandler 
was emphasized. On trips through the 
factory, the service managers saw every 
operation of the production. 


TIRE FACTORIES HAVE COAL 
Akron, O., April 10—Practically all 
tire and rubber factories in Akron and 
vicinity have more than a 60-day supply 
of coal on hand and have other coal 
under contract for delivery during the 
next 30 days. 
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New Haven Dealers Adopt 
Used Car Appraisal Plan 


Appraiser Appointed by Dealers 
With Clearing House as 
Market 


EW HAVEN, Conn., April 11—New 

Haven Automotive Assn. has adopted 
the expert appraiser-central clearing 
house plan in solution of the used-car 
problem. Frederick O’Connor of 386 
Ferry street this city, has been appointed 
appraiser of used cars and a central 
clearing house has been established at 
135 Union street. 


Any owner of a used car who wishes 
to dispose of it in the purchase of a new 
one is required to take the former to 
O’Connor at his office, where, at a fee 
of $2, the present value of the car is ap- 
praised. The car owner receives a slip 
from the appraiser, which he takes to the 
dealer. If the new car is bought, the $2 
fee is refunded. The object of the pro- 
cedure is to both protect the dealer and 
to give the buyer a fair price for his 
used car, 


PARTS MAKERS SEE BUSINESS 

New York, April 8—The end of March 
brought no slackening in the business 
improvement reported in steadily in- 
creasing volume by parts manufacturers 
since Jan. 1. Practically all manufac- 
turers have sufficient orders booked for 
April to insure a better month than 
March. Still more gratifying is the fact 
that many of them have received sub- 
stantial commitments which will carry 
them through May. 


Early in March there was considerable 
speculation among parts makers over the 
prospects after April, but developments 
in the past two or three weeks have 
made it certain that there will be ne 
slackening in operations for another two 
months at least. 


FORD IMPROVEMENTS MADE 

Detroit, April 11—Interiors of Ford 
sedans and coupes are now being fin- 
ished in walnut brown broadcloth and 
seats upholstered in same material with 
chalked ebony stripes. Heavy floor rugs 
have been added and lifts of improved 
design have made windows easier to 
raise. The new carbureter gives in- 
creased acceleration and greater flexi- 
bility. Other mechanical improvements 
include lighter and better balanced pis- 
tons and connecting rods, which have 
been described in Motor AGE, 


LIMITING TIRE PRODUCTION 

Akron, O., April 10—Akron tire manu- 
facturers have stopped expanding fin- 
ished goods inventories, and are applying 
production direct to sales. Every com- 
pany in the city has an inventory of 
about the right balance, with at least 
a 60-day supply of tires on hand. 
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Motor Theft Commission to 
Start Membership Campaign 
Will Appeal to Trade for Financial 


Support to Carry Out 
Its Plans 








HICAGO, April 11—The Interstate 
Motor Theft Commission, organiza- 
tion of which, with headquarters here, 
was announced recently through news- 
papers and other publications, is launch- 
ing a membership campaign in which it 
will appeal to automobile manufactur- 
ers and dealers, automobile clubs and 
individual owners for financial support. 
The membership, according to W. R. 
Van Courtland, commissioner, will be di- 
vided into four classes: Organization, 
supporting, individual and associate. Au- 
tomobile clubs and trade associations 
will be solicited for organization mem- 
berships, with fees ranging from $10 up- 
wards. Firms engaged in the automotive 
industry will be solicited for support- 
ing memberships, the fees running from 
$10 upward according to the amount of 
capitalization. Individual membership 
will be $5 and associate membership $3 
annually. The last two named classes 
will be open to individual owners. 

The commission proposes to reduce 
theft of automobiles through the estab- 
lishment of a central clearing bureau in 
which card records of all automobiles 
sold and licensed in the United States 
would be kept. Daily reports of new 
registrations would be received from all 
states and the plan proposes that by 
comparison of cards any duplicate or 
false number given by an applicant for 
a license would be detected. This would 
be reported to the proper police officers 
and would lead to the recovery of the 
stolen car and probably the apprehension 
of the thief. The service to law officers 
would be free and in addition the com- 
mission would offer rewards for the re- 
covery of cars stolen from its members. 
Many details of the plan have not yet 
been worked out, according to Commis- 
sioner Van Courtland. 


Chicago Retail Sales Go 
Up; Low Priced Cars Lead 


Chicago, April 7—A decided pick-up in 
the retail sales of automobiles in Chi- 
cago, is indicated by the time-payment 
sales for the week ending April 1, in 
which 1,003 chattel mortgages to secure 
deferred payments were filed for record. 
The time-payment sales for the preced- 
ing week are 672 and for the week be- 
fore that, the number was 873, the high- 
est for any week of this year up to that 
time. 


C. L. Wolf, secretary of the Central 
Automobile Financing Assn., who com- 
piled the figures, said that low or 
medium priced cars predominated in the 
Sales for the week ending April 1 to a 
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greater extent, probably, than in any 
previous week. He found truck sales 


fairly active and increasing. 


Dealers also tell of increased sales of 
the lower priced cars and trucks. One 
dealer handling a car under $1,000 and 
one selling around $1,500, said his sales 
for March exceeding his total sales for 
the preceding three months combined. 
His sales were two to one in favor of 
the low priced car. A dealer who han- 
dles two cars in the higher priced field 
said his sales for March were slightly 
less than for the same month of last 
year. Another dealer in the high priced 
field reported sales of around 30 to 35 
cars a month for the last few months, 
when his normal quota should have been 
about 45. 


ENTRIES IN RAISIN DAY CLASSIC 

Fresno, Cal., April 10—Eleven entries 
have been made in the 150-mile Raisin 
Day Classic to be run on the speedway 
here on April 27, in which $18,000 in 
prize money, and 675 points in the na- 
tional championship are at stake. Ralph 
De Palma’s signed contract was the last 
one to arrive, getting in at the end of 
March. Other entries include Bordino, 
De Paolo, Murphy, Sarles, Hearne, Mil- 
ler, Klein, Thomas, 
Milton also probably will be in the con- 
test. 


McGRAW TIRE PROSPECTS 

Cleveland, April 7—Directors of the 
McGraw Tire and Rubber Co., at a meet- 
ing here, decided not to do any new 
financing for the present. While the 
company lost money in February, it is 
breaking even in March, with the pros- 
pects much better for April. 


GENERAL MOTORS INSURANCE PLAN 

New York, April 8—The General Ex- 
change Corp., a subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., has been organized 
to carry fire and theft, liability, property 
damage and collision insurance for own- 
ers of automobiles. 
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Fair Sales of Automobiles 
In Rural Illinois Reported 


Farmers Buying Some Passenger 
Cars and a Few Tractors 
and Trucks 


LOOMINGTON, ILL., April 10—Trade 

in automobiles in central Illinois 
has opened very satisfactorily. A few 
tractors are moving, about one-half to 
farmers and the other half to highway 
commissioners for road improvement. A 
large number of sales of the latter were 
made after competitive demonstrations. 


A few trucks are moving, perhaps as 
many as tractors. The bulk of the auto- 
motive business, however, is in passen- 
ger cars. The increase in the prices of 
farm products came in the nick of time 
to stimulate the business and the effect 
has been excellent. The miners’ strike 
may affect cities which are the centers 
of the black diamond industry, but this 
section of the state is far enough out 
of the coal belt to escape the depression 
anticipated until the controversy with 
the miners is settled. Farmers have 
commenced to sow oats and will short- 
ly plow for corn. They have embarked 
upon their spring work in a far differ- 
ent frame of mind than was the case a 
year’ ago, when the agricultural depres- 
sion was at its peak. This spring, farm 
labor is cheaper and, in fact, everything 
that the farmer buys is lower, while 
his grain and live stock are much higher 
and promise to become stronger as the 
summer passes. 

The thousand miles of concrete high- 
way which the state of Illinois will con- 
struct this year, will sell many motor 
cars to farmers who have held out be- 
cause of bad roads so many months of 
the year. With the concrete pavement, 
the motor car makes the highways pass- 
able for twelve months out the year and 
there will be no necessity for storage 
during the mud embargo. 


How Approach of Spring Causes Chicago 
Retail Sales to Climb 
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CONCERNING MEN YOU KNOW 








H. A. Grubb, formerly with Star Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., was appointed general sales manager 
of the Victor Rubber Co., are ange . 
Swineheart, resigned. Grubb takes charge at 
once. Swineheart has been sales head of the 
Victor company for many years. 


A. D. Dumas, Syracuse, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged as new service manager for the Dodge 
agency in Toledo by H. W. Lancashire. 

C. B. Cole has severed his connections with 
the Tool Sales & Engineering Co., and is Chicago 
manager for the Alvord Reamer & Tool Co., 
Millersburg, Pa., and the Standard Saw & Tool 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Robert M. McCormick has been appointed 
salesmanager for Grieb & Thomas, distributors of 
Kissel Cars and Columbia Sixes, at Philadelphia. 

A. H. Bobbrow has bought the interest of 
Justin P. McDuff in the Franklin Auto Supply, 
which they had run jointly in Greenfield, Mass. 

A. C. Sauers, agent for the Federal truck, has 
bought from A. E. & L. O. Peck their large 
garage in Westfield, Mass. 

F. L. Ryan has been appointed Pacific Coast 
manager of the India Tire & Rubber Co., with 
headquarters in San Francisco. QO. J. Smith has 
been appointed India Tire distributor for San 
Francisco. 

L. D. Whitehurst has been appointed manager 
of Cole Motors, Inc., at San Francisco. LN. 
Trivette and J. H. Nedderman, both of this city, 
have been added to the sales staff. 

Norman de Vaux, president of the Chevrolet 
Motor Co. of California since 1915, has resigned 
to devote all his time to private business interests. 
On January 1, 1920, de Vaux sold his interests 
to General Motors, and has been on salary here 
since. 

Edward B. Jacobson, who recently resigned 
from the Jacobson & Brandow Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has organized the Rico Company for the 
Manufacture of an ignition system for automo- 
biles and development of small patents. Charles 
A. Mattison, who was for 18 years with the 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., is associated with 
Jacobson. 





Noyes E. Alling, president of the Alling Rub- 
ber Co., whose chain of stores handle a wide 
variety of tires and automotive accessories, has 
been named a_member of the Bridgeport Finan- 
cial Advisory Board by Mayor Fred Atwater. 

F. E. Doolittle, formerly superintendent of the 
Knox Motors Co., has become a member of the 
Dunbar-Hoag Co., Oakland distributors in Spring- 
field, Mass., and will supervise maintenance. 

C. E. Dawson, formerly salesmanager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Co., of Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general sales manager Colin 
Campbell, of Chevrolet Motor Co.; M. D. Doug- 
las, formerly assistant salesmanager at Flint, 
has been appointed to succeed Dawson in charge 
of factory sales activities. 


V. _H. Day, general salesmanager of the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Co., supervised the opening of 
a new direct factory branch in Dallas, Tex., re- 
cently, which will be under the direction of H. 
A. Neill, formerly manager of the Philadelphia 
branch and recently connected with the factory 
sales department. Howard Parks, who has been 
selling G. M. C. trucks in Texas, will be associ- 
ated with Neill. Pierre Schon, direct factory 
wholesale representative in the southwestern ter- 
ritory, will continue in that position. 


Roger N. Lagow has been appointed a factor 
representative of Hupp Motor Car Corp. in South 
and Central America. Lagow has been a profes- 
sor of languages and has had a diversified busi- 
ness experience. With the addition of Lagow and 
Charles S. Turner, who will travel the Orient, 
Hupp is now represented in every foreign coun- 
try except Russia and some of the Balkan States. 
It has approximately one hundred foreign distrib- 
utors and one thousand dealers. 


W. H. Farrington has been elected president 
and general manager of the Maxwell-Chalmers 
Sales Co., the Chicago factory branch of the 
Maxwell-Chalmers Corp. He succeeds J. H. Will- 
son, who goes to Dodge Bros. Co. to have charge 
of foreign sales. Willson formerly was in charge 
of foreign sales for the General Motors Corp. 
Farrington has been with the Maxwell-Chalmers 
Sales Co. for five years and has been in the auto- 
mobile business in Chicago for 16 years. 








Dealers to Lose Equity 


in Confiscated Automobiles 

San Francisco, Cal., April 8—Automo- 
bile dealers in northern California, who 
happen to have equities in cars whose 
owners are convicted of transporting 
liquor, will lose that equity, since the 
confiscated automobile is to be sold for 
the credit of the Government, no other 
claim against the car being allowed. 
This ruling was promulgated here by 
John T. Williams, United States District 
Attorney, following instructions from 
Attorney-General Daugherty, in Wash- 
ington. In other words, the Govern- 
ment will take the entire proceeds from 
the sale of any automobile confiscated 
by prohibition enforcement agents, just 
as it has taken the entire proceeds from 
the sale of any automobile seized by 
agents working under the Harrison Nar- 
cotics Law. 

The purchaser of such an automobile 
from the Government will receive a clear 
title to the car, and no prior claim of 
any kind shall stand against it. 


STUTZ FACTORY BUSY 

Indianapolis, April 8—For the first 
time since its completion, a little more 
than two years ago, the new factory of 
the Stutz Motor Car Co. has been given 
an opportunity to demonstrate its ca- 
pacity. This has been brought about 
by the increased activities necessary for 


the production of the new Stutz D-H 
engine with which all Stutz cars now in 
production are equipped. 

The new factory has more than 400,- 
000 square feet of floor space and a max- 
imum capacity of 25 cars a day under 
present arrangements, employing from 
1200 to 1500 men and women when in 
full operation. 

The company reports that its dealer 
organization is being enlarged and that 
prospects for the season’s business are 
good. 

ELECTRICS SHOWN IN NEW YORK 

New York, April 10—New York has 
just held its annual Electric Automobile 
Show on the exhibition fioor of the New 
York Edison Company, Irving Place and 
Fifteenth street. Six makes of trucks, 
three makes of passenger cars and a 
number of parts, accessories and equip- 
ment were tastefully displayed. Two 
new electric models, the Electrocar tax- 
icab and the C-T Bantam %-ton truck 
were shown for the first time and con- 
trasting strongly with these latest crea- 
tions of electric vehicle engineering, was 
an electric that ran on the streets of 
New York over 40 years ago. The cars 
shown were Blectrocar, R & L and De- 
troit. Trucks were Walter, O. B., Ward, 
Walker, Steinmetz, and Lansden. The 
Steinmetz is also a newcomer as far as 
the public is concerned, the car having 
been previously shown over a month ago 
to newspaper and magazine editors only. 
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Chalmers Note Holders Act | 
to Protect Their Interests 


Form Committee When $94,000 In- 
terest Payment is Defaulted— 
Maxwell Not Affected 


EW YORK, April 8—A committee to 
protect the interests of note holders 
of the Chalmers Motor Co. has been 
formed here as the result of the default 
by the company in the payment of $94,- 
000 interest due April 1 on $3,150,000 
first mortgage, 6 per cent gold notes. 
The committee is headed by M. N. Buck- 
ner, chairman of the board of the New 
York Trust Co., with Alfred A. Cook, as 
counsel. The other members are Phile- 
mon Dickinson of C. D. Barney & Co., 
and Martin F. Stern of J. S. Bache & Co. 
It is stated by the committee that in 
its judgment, “it is imperative that 
prompt and concerted action be taken 
by the note holders for their protection 
and that the notes should be deposited 
immediately.” In order to participate in 
the benefits of the protective agreement, 
holders of notes must deposit them on 
or before April 20, with the New York 
Trust Co. 

Walter P. Chrysler, chairman of the 
board of the Maxwell Motor Corp., 
said that he had no statement to make 
at this time in reference to the default 
on the Chalmers’ notes. It is asserted, 
however, that it has no direct bearing 
on the Maxwell finances, as the latter 
company simply occupies the position of 
stockholder and creditor towards the 
Chalmers company, having no liability 
for Chalmers notes or accounts. 


Officers of the Maxwell corporation as- 
sert that its financial position is ex- 
tremely strong. This is reflected in its 
ratio of quick assets to demand liabilities 
which are between six and seven to 
one. It is expected that capacity pro- 
duction will be approached in the next 
few months. 


SANDOW CO. TO LIQUIDATE 

Chicago, April 11—Under an agree- 
ment with the creditors of the Sandow 
Motor Truck Co., a trustee has been ap- 
pointed to liquidate the company, which 
was organized to manufacture trucks. 
The trustee, Edwin D. Buell, said the 
total liabilities, including bank loans of 
$164,000, were about $207,000. He said 
the bank creditors had agreed to wait 
until the general creditors had been paid 
50 cents on the dollar before participat- 
ing in the proceeds of the general as- 
sets. The property of the company, in- 
cluding machinery and good will, will be 
sold at auction April 14. 


— 


ILLINOIS ASSN. DIRECTORS MEET 

Peoria, Ill., April 11—A meeting of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. will be held at Dan- 
ville, Friday, April 21. 
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Two 150-Mile Races In 
California This Spring 


San Carlos and Santa Rosa to 
Witness Big Western 
Classics 


AN FRANCISCO, April 11—Northern 

California will have two big automo- 
bile racing events this spring, the first at 
San Carlos, in the “Golden Gate Derby” 
on April 16, and the second at the Cotati 
Bowl, near Santa Rosa, on May 7. 

Later in the year, on July 4, 5 and 
6, the annual Nevada road race, over 
900 miles of the roughest roads to be 
found anywhere in the west, will be run. 
This race has taken the place of the old 
Los Angeles-Phoenix road race, and was 
won last year by “Bill” Bramlette, vet- 
eran of the California-Arizona Marathon, 
driving a Lincoln. “Bill” will be among 
those present again this year, as will 
also the Nikrent brothers, who did their 
stuff toward making racing history in 
the old days of the Los Angeles-Phoenix 
contest. The Nevada race attracts more 
attention among automobile owners who 
do not see the race than any other, for 
it provides a much harder and more de- 
cisive test of the cars entered than do 
the bowl races, even though the latter 
might be for as great distances. 

The race in the San Carlos Bowl on 
Easter Sunday will be for 150 miles, 
under auspices of the San Francisco 
Speedway Assn., of which Frew Morton 
is president. The outcome of several 
250-mile races in the different bowls on 
the coast recently has led to the conclu- 
sion that the result of these races is 
decided in the first 150 miles, so the 
shorter distance has been named for the 
April contest. Among the entries are 
Ralph Mulford, driving an eight-in-a-row 
Duesenberg; Jimmy Murphy, with the 
mate to” Mulford’s car; Tommy Milton, 
Ralph De Palma, Roscoe Sarles and 
probably Dario de Resta. 

The Cotati Bowl race, on May 7, also 
will be of 150 miles, according to J. 
Francis O’Connor, president of the North 
Bay Counties Fair ASsn., and of the Co- 
tati Speedway, who made a trip to New 
York to sign up drivers for the event. 
Virtually all the men entered in the 
San Carlos race of April 16, also are 
entered in the Cotati contest, with the 
addition of Pietro Bordino, who has sent 
in his entry to drive his “three-bottle” 
Fiat. 


STEEL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Cleveland, April 8—The steel industry 
in Cleveland has shown a gradual in- 
crease in production since the first of 
the year, and the automobile industry 
largely is responsible, according to re- 
ports made to the Chamber of Commerce. 

The production of the steel mills in 
this city is slightly below the estimated 
65 to 70 per cent of normal which pre- 
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vails elsewhere, but the production late 
in March was greater than it has been 
at any time within the last year. 

Orders on the books and inquiries com- 
ing in indicate that the industry will 
maintain its present rate through the 
summer and possibly show even a bet- 
ter record. 

There are 11 blast furnaces in this 
city and four are in operation. 


Better F oreign Business 
For Hudson and Cadillac 


Detroit, April 11—Hudson export busi- 
ness is showing very satisfactory activ- 
ity, President Roy Chapin said this week. 
The company has increased to some ex- 
tent its representation in foreign fields 
and retained all its force through the 
period of depression. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co. reports a large 
increase in shipments of parts to for- 
eign territory over last year. In Buenos 
Aires the increase was 213 per cent; 
Christiania, Norway, 37 per cent; Geneva, 
Switzerland, 135 per cent; Havana, 315 
per cent; London, 138 per cent; Sydney, 
420 per cent, and Utrecht, Holland, 651 
per cent. 

TRUCK SALES INCREASING 

Springfield, O., April 8—Orders from 
France and Australia are being filled 
at the Springfield works of The Inter- 
national Harvester Co., according to an- 
nouncement of Superintendent Charles 
H. Smart. The motor truck business 
is brisk at this plant. Good sized orders 
have been received from foreign coun- 
tries and various points in the United 
States recently. The Springeld works is 
continuing its production schedule of 50 
motor trucks daily. The force has been 
increased within the last week. 

Motor truck business for March at the 
plant of the Kelly-Springfield Motor 
Truck Co. was the largest of any month 
during the past two years, General Man- 
ager E. O. McDonnell says. A gradual 
improvement in business conditions is 
noted in reports received by the company 
from various parts of the United States. 


DALLAS AUTOMOBILE PARADE 


Dallas, Tex., April 8—Dallas will stage 
a great automobile style parade during 
the week beginning May 25, it is an- 
nounced by the Automobile Assn. 

The parade will consist of cars driven 
by women. The only requirement will 
be that the car they drive is owned by 
the family. The parade course will lie 
over a route of some 10 miles covering 
the business district and the prizes will 
be awarded on basis of ability of the 
drivers to handle the machine, and cos- 
tumes worn. Already the plans are un- 
der way. It is said more than 500 cars 
will be in the parade from Dallas and 
that probably 200 will be entered from 
surrounding towns. 
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Flint Companies See Signs 
of Business Improvement 


Buick Production for March Double 
That of Same Month Last 
Year 


*LINT, MICH., April 8—Proof that the 
automobile industry is in a much 
healthier state than it was this time last 
year, and that its chances for improve- 
ment are good is evident in the state- 
ments of motor car company heads and 
the heads of allied plants. 


“Our business for February, 1922, was 
242 per cent greater than that of Feb- 
ruary last year,” said H. H. Bassett, 
president and general manager of the 
Buick Motor Car Co. “March production 
will be double that of last March, and 
there is every indication that our busi- 
ness will be better than the calendar 
year of 1921.” 

Chevrolet Motor Car Co. has a schedule 
of close to 10,000 cars for April deliv- 
ery, and last week started a night shift 
for the first time in several months. 
Nine hundred axles are now being turn- 
ed out a day and a production of 800 
engines a day is expected to be reached 
by the first of April, according to C. F. 
Barth, general manager. 

“Total shipments for Chevrolet during 
the month of February, which was a 
short month, were in excess of 10,000 
cars,” said M. E. Coyle, Chevrolet’s 
comptroller. 

The Dort Motor Car Co., through its 
local agency, made this statement with 
reference to production. For the month 
of January, figures show an increase in 
production of 336 per cent as compared 
with January, 1921; February figures for 
this year show an increase of 150 per 
cent over January, while it is expected 
that March order deliveries will further 
boost the production to 229 per cent 
above those for February. 


Announcement has been made that the 
plant of the Flint Motor Axle Co. wil! 
soon be running on full time. 

According to a statement made before 
a Chamber of Commerce group by John 
Edgerly, general manager, business for 
the Flint Varnish and Color Works, 95 
per cent of whose output goes to motor 
car manufacturers, has improved 75 per 
cent. Walter Heginbottom, of the Mar- 
vel Carbureter Co., reported good busi- 
ness conditions in the sales field for his 
company. 

The Stewart Body Co. this week re- 


quested all of its mill employes to re- 
port for work. 


BODY PLANT BUSY 
Salem, O., April 10—The plant of the 
Mullins Body Co. is operating at 70 per 
cent of capacity and the output will be 


increased as rapidly as additional work- 
men can be employed. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 











American Felt Cutting Co., announces that it 
will open its new shop in Detroit, April 15, the 
principal offices of this concern are in Chicago, 
Boston and New York. 


Monitor Motor Co., Columbus, O., has had suit 
for collection placed against it by the receiver for 
- Herschell-Spillman Co., North Tonawanda, 


. 


Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, O., announces 
that it has had a good month in March and that 
the prospects for April are very encouraging. 


Alameda County Automobile Trade Association, 
a branch of the California Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, announces a reduction of ten per cent 
in the pay of garage mechanics by all members 
of the county association, effective April 1. Re- 
pair charges to the motorist have been reduced 
correspondingly. 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., Inc., has moved into its new 
factory at Newark, N. J. The building is of 
thoroughly modern fireproof construction. The 
general offices formerly located in New York and 
all manufacturing departments will now be 
under one roof. To improve, if possible, the 
service rendered customers, the company has 
installed a department for the sale of a complete 
line of safety devices as well as the long line of 
fire fighting appliances. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp. is employing 
twice as many workers as it did this time a year 
ago and is operating at about 50 per cent of 
capacity. 


Universal Shock Absorber Co., Cleveland, O., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 
to manufacture and sell a new style of shock ab- 
sorber. Incorporators are M. Newhouse, H. C. 
Slagle, D. L. Coy, F. G. Morris and Thomas 
Reynolds. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, O., 
has taken a long-time lease on a large five-story 
building, where the Columbus branch will be 
located as soon as the necessary repairs and 


changes are made. It is expected that the new 
branch will be occupied some time in April. 


Hersch Parts Co., Cleveland, are in their new 
building. 


Pointer Signal Corp., Rock Island, IIll., with a 
capital stock of $25,000, has been incorporated 
to manufacture automobile safety signals. 

Willis Tire & Rubber Co., is the name of the 
combination of that company with the Weil- 
Wheaton Rubber Co., capital $100,000. 

James Ballantyne Sons, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have opened up a new accessories store to carry 
a complete line of automobile parts and supplies. 
James Ballantyne has been representative in this 
section of the State Motor Vehicle Department in 
examination of applicants for motor vehicle oper- 
ators’ licenses. 

Godfrey, Duffley, Rolfe Co., wholesale dealers 
in automobile accessories and garage equipment, 
are installed in their new store in Springfield, 
Mass. T. G. Duffley is store manager. 

Avenue Motor Co., Cleveland, has leased space 
for a new building in which it will handle the 
Maxwell and Chalmers, 


Stratford Specialty Co., Stratford, Conn., deal- 
ers in garage supplies and automobile accessories, 
has been incorporated for $15,000 to conduct and 
develop its business. Plans are already practical- 
ly completed for erection in the fall of a modern 
business block. 

Star Motor Co., of California, which is to 
market the new Star automobile, in this part of 
the west, has completed organization, according 
to announcement by R. C, Durant, president of 
the Durant Motor Co., of California, who is 
organizing the new corporation. The car will be 
built at the new Oakland plant of the Durant 
company. 

Kirkland-Cravens Motors, Inc., is the subject 
of bankruptcy petition filed in Kansas City by a 
number of creditors. This company had been 
sold in March to the Missouri Valley Auto Co., 
and it is alleged that in the transaction was $17,- 
000 of the. stock of the purchaser, which was 
turned over to Walter Cravens in part payment 
of a prior debt of the Kirkland-Cravens company 
to Cravens. 








New York Spring Sales 
Far Ahead of Last Year 


New York, April 8—Passenger car 
sales in the New York territory are fol- 
lowing a normal curve for early spring, 
with the March sales records running 
with some cars almost twice what they 
were in February and with all makes 
substantially ahead of last month. The 
indications are plain that the metropoli- 
tan trade will have at least a good spring 
business, and there are some pointers to 
a larger volume than dealers anticipat- 
ed when the year opened. 

Fifteen makes of cars are running far 
ahead of all others in their price classes 
and 15 others are making what might be 
termed good sales records. Sales in the 
remaining classes are low. 

In the high priced class, Cadillac, Pack- 
ard, Franklin, Peerless and Marmon have 
led since the first of the year. In the 
low and medium priced class Ford is 
followed by Buick, Dodge, Studebaker, 
and Chevrolet. 

In the aggregate sales in the metropol- 
itan area for the first three months of 
the year will run between two and three 
times the total for the same period of 


1921, 


NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 
St. Thomas, Ont., April 8—Wood-Gor- 
rie Motors, Limited, is proceeding on 
preliminary work in connection with the 
assembling of light six-cylinder motor 


cars in St. Thomas, Ont. Temporary 
quarters have been secured for the first 
season’s work. The company proposes 
to purchase about 25 acres in the east- 
ern industrial section of St. Thomas for 
the site of a permanent plant. 

W. B. Wood of Toronto, president of 
the company, says that if the enterprise 
proves successful it will expand, but that 
at the outset it was not necessary to 
have a large capitalization. A. J. Gorrie 
of Montreal, formerly general superin- 
tendent of Canadian Northern lines in 
Quebec, is vice president. 


BODY FACTORY IS BUSY 

Philadelphia, April 8—Automobile 
manufacturing is now so active that the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
makers of all-steel bodies, has enough 
unfilled orders to keep its plant operat- 
ing at capacity for several months. The 
ratio of high, medium and low-priced 
bodies being sold is normal Prices have 
been reduced about 40 per cent, on the 
average, which has contributed to cuts 
in the prices of completed cars. 


DE PALMA TO DRIVE DUESENBERG 
In Motor AcE of March 30 it was stat- 
ed that Ralph De Palma was building, 
under the patronage of Cliff Durant, “a 
new racing creation” to be used in the 
Indianapolis race. The Duesenberg Au- 
tomobile & Motors Co., Inc., states that 
De Palma is to drive a Duesenberg 
“Straight-Eight” at Indianapolis. 


April 13, 1922 


Ford’s Atlanta Plant to 


Reopen; Idle for a Year 


Production of 76 Cars a Day 
Planned—100 Per Cent In- 


crease in Business Reported 


TLANTA, GA., April 8—Two train- 

loads of materials are on the way to 
Atlanta for the assembling of the first 
Ford cars to be built in the south in 
more than a year, according to W. W. 
Mitchell, manager of the Atlanta branch 
of the Ford Motor Co. The branch on 
Ponce de Leon avenue will be opened 
April 13, with a production of 76 cars 
a day. There will then be seven or eight 
carloads of materials arriving daily, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, and 15 to 20 car- 
loads of assembled automobiles moving 
out. 

Between 300 and 350 men will be em- 
ployed at the plant, it is stated, being 
paid the Ford minimum scale. Prefer- 
ence will be given to former service 
men. 

According to Mitchell, the business of 
the Ford Motor Company in the south 
has increased more than 100 per cent, in 
the last 30 days, many Ford dealers 
having a waiting list . 


STOCK SALES ORDERED STOPPED 

Akron, O., April 8—Further stock sales 
by seven Ohio rubber companies with 
an aggregate capital of $12,979,925, have 
been ordered stopped at once by Arthur 
L. Stewart, Ohio state securities commis- 
sioner. Stewart’s action in withdrawing 
permission for further stock sales, in 
addition to these rubber companies, af- 
fects 23 miscellaneous companies with 
a total par value for the 30 companies’ 
stock of $17,917,555. 


The seven rubber companies are: The 
D. & M. Cord Tire Co.; Phoenix Rubber 
Co., of Akron; Glamorgan Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., of Orville; Avalon Rubber & 
Mfg. Co., of Akron; Andes Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Cleveland; Nu-Air Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., of Cleveland; Tuscora Rubber 
Co., of Dover. 


GOOD MONTH AT STEWART-WARNER 


Chicago, April 10—The Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corp. reports that 
its sales for March were the largest of 
any single month since June, 1920. The 
increase over March of last year is 140 
per cent. The first quarter of 1922 shows 
110 increase over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Orders received for 
April shipment indicate that sales this 
month will be greater than in any April 
of the company’s history. 


NEW FRANKLIN AGENCY 
Chicago, April 10—W. E. Butler, an au- 
tomobile dealer in Chicago for 15 years. 
has been granted the Chicago agenc) 
for the Franklin, succeeding, Frank H. 
Sanders who is retiring from business. 
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Standard Motor Car Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
brought out a new series of the Standard eight, 
known as the Sterling model. Types included 
in the new series are the four and seven passen- 
ger touring car, the roadster, the coupe, sedan- 
ette, sedan and vestibule sedan. 

Needham Tire Co., Boston, last week was 
petitioned into receivership by creditors. The 
matter will come up in the United States District 
court in a few days. 

New England Branch, Boston, of the Lee Tire 
& Rubber Company, has leased a large sales- 
room and will move into it from the old quarters. 


_ Howe Tire Co. is securing a lease of the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Falk-Baker Co., 
Saxon dealers, that went out of business last year. 

Perfection Tire Co. opened a branch at Boston 
a few weeks ago with T. Robert Sullivan as New 
England manager, taking over the salesrooms 
vacated by the Boston Horseshoe Tire Company, 
which went out of business here. 

McCarty Motor Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
been employed to handle the Chandler car in 
Birmingham according to a recent announcement 
by T. R. McCarty. The company is new, hav- 
ing just been organized with T. R. McCarty, 
formerly manager of the E. L. Scouten Motor 
Company, at the head. 

Nickels, Jackson & Lavenberg Co., Stearns 
dealers at Toledo, have moved into new quarters 
in the building formerly occupied by the Stutz 
agency. Norman Moses, Stutz dealer, is moving 
to the Pacific coast where he will have a larger 
territory. 


Tracy Sales Co., Toledo, has taken over the 
Stephens line to distribute in northwestern Ohio. 
Territory will include Lima on the south and San- 
dusky on the east. George Wolflin, service man- 
ager of the Davis-Bassett Co., former dealers, 
will be with the new company. Tracy also 
handles the Earl and Briscoe lines. 

_Consolidated Motor Co., Alabama Studebaker 
distributors, Birmingham, Ala., was reorganized 
the past week and the name of the concern 
changed to the Garth-Holcombe Motor Company. 
J. H. Holcombe, former Studebaker dealer in 
Savannah, Ga., is one of the officers of the re- 
organized concern. 

J. A. Madegood, lubrication specialist of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Alemite agency, announces the 
first shipment of Oildag, and the establishment of 
several Oildag agencies in the city. 

Southern Tire Jobbers, a new concern at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is open for business this week. 
The new company is under the management of 
H. J. Posner and W. C. Moran and will do a 
jobbing business in tires and tubes and also carry 
a stock of accessories. A vulcanizing plant is 
being installed. 

Inland Tire & Rubber Co. has opened a branch 
at Minneapolis in charge of C. M. Seaton as 
branch manager. The branch covers Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, the Dakotas and Montana. 


Madden-Atkinson Co., formed some time ago 
to handle the Columbia, has also been made 
central Ohio distributor tor the Paige. 


Lee McGuire will handle the Franklin service 
and sales in Ramsey county, Minn., as the 
Franklin Motor Car Co. 

Auto Electric Air Heater Co., Chicago, has 
opened a branch and station at Minneapolis, cov- 
ering Hennepin county. 

Republic Truck Sales Corpn. has just estab- 
lished a factory branch in San Francisco, and 
from it is conducting an intensive sales-and- 
maintenance campaign throughout California. 
George E. Clarke is supervisor and manager for 
the entire Pacigc Coast territory. R. H. Spencer 
is sales manager in San Francisco and Oakland; 
C. L. Davis is in charge of the maintenance de- 
partment, and Ray Rible is wholesale represen- 
tative. 

Federal Truck Co., of Detroit, has opened a 
direct factory branch in San Francisco, with E. 
S. Jones in charge of the sales department. 


Walter M. Murphy Motors Co., which has 
establishments in both northern and southern 
California, has retained the agency for the Lin- 
coln car, according to announcement by Walter 
M. Murphy, on his recent return trom the east. 
Dick Carlson is San Francisco manager for the 
Murphy company. 

H. O. Harrison Co. has been given the agency 
for the Hudson and Essex for northern Calitornia 
and Nevada. 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., has 
taken over the San Francisco establishment of 
the California-Oakland Motor Co., and will oper- 
ate it as a direct factory branch with L. S. 
ae of the Pontiac plant, in charge as branch 
chief. 

Eighty-Two Tire Co. has opened for business 
at Montgomery, Ala., handling Federal tires in 


Montgomery. R. M. Sharpe is in charge of the 
new concern. Free road service will be main- 
tained. 


R. H. Long Co. has opened a branch in Spring- 
field, Mass., for the sale of the Bay State car. 
Small temporary quarters have been taken, with 
the purpose of acquiring a large sales and main- 
tenance building soon. Thomas G. Surles, for- 
merly with the plant, has charge of the branch. 

Rhines’ Garage, Ware, Mass., has taken the 
agency for the Durant car, through the Spring- 
field Durant Co. 


Springfield Oldsmobile Co. is headed by Maj. 
James G. Rivers to sell Oldsmobile cars in 
Springfield, Mass. F. G. Webber is in charge of 
the maintenance division. 

Kelly-Larson Co., distributors of the Maxwell 
and Chalmers cars, are already experiencing a 
shortage on these two lines. Kelly has just re- 
turned from Detroit where he succeeded in get- 
-—_ a few more cars than their schedule called 
or. 








Advises Dealers to Win 
the Good Will of Bankers 


Washington, April 10—Cultivation of 
the good will of the bankers and build- 
ing up confidence was emphasized as a 
great asset for automobile dealers by 
John B. Cochran, president of the Frank- 
lin National Bank, in an address to the 
Washington Automotive Trade Assn. 
here. He declared that the industry has 
excelled all others in rapid development 
within two decades and predicted that 
the future would witness an even great- 
er growth. 

The local dealers’ organization ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a resolution 
expressing disapproval of the dealers 
and the methods that brought about the 
resignation of William Ullman as secre- 
tary of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation here. Practically the entire time 
of the meeting was taken up with a 
discussion of the break between Ullman 
and other officials of the A.A.A. R. J. 
Murphy, a member of the resolutions 


committee, declared that Ullman had al- 
ways been one of the leading figures in 
highway development and in all affairs 
having to do with the motorist. Regret 
was expressed that the trade would lose 
the services of Ullman, who, with the 
late Amos Bachelder, took the initiative 
in many legislative victories on behalf 
of the dealers and car owners. 





PLEDGED TO HIRE SERVICE MEN 

Flint, Mich., April 8—Twelve motor 
car and motor car accessory plants in 
the city, including Buick, Chevrolet, 
Dort, W. A. Paterson, Armstrong Spring, 
Champion Ignition, Imperial Wheel, 
Marvel Carbureter, Flint Varnish and 
Color Works, Dort Body Works, Flint 
Motor Axle Co., and the W. F. Ste- 
wart Body Co., pledged through their 
officials to support the campaign to ab- 
sorb the 500 jobless ex-service men es- 
timated to be unemployed in Flint. Two 
hundred men have been placed by the 
employment department of the American 
Legion since the drive began. 


Toledo Dealer Publishes 
Names of New Purchasers 


Imposing List of 254 Sales for 
March—Other Dealers Report 
Good Business 


OLEDO, April 8—March brought the 

best month’s business to Toledo au- 
tomobile dealers since 1920. All sizes 
and makes of cars were in good de- 
mand. 

The March business was led by Willys- 
Overland, Inc., and its three sub-dealers 
in Toledo with sales of 254 Willys- 
Knights and Overlands for the month. 
This established a new record for the 
branch here. And as a part of its ad- 
vertising campaign the management has 
published a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the buyers. Charles E. Doan, 
of the Doan Motor Co., distributors of 
Studebakers, reports the biggest month 
he has ever had both in number of cars 
and in amount of sales in money. 

Daniel Bliss, head of Bliss Auto Sales, 
who recently took over distribution of 
Hudson and Essex lines, says his busi- 
ness has had a rapid climb and is on a 
substantial basis already. 

The Somerville Motor Co., reports the 
best business it has had in any week 
for two years was evidenced last week. 
Gardner and Elgin cars are handled by 
this firm. 

The four local Ford dealers and 
many other distributors report excellent 
sales during March. 


INVENTS AUTOMOBILE BED 


Flint, Mich., April 8—An automobile 
bed device has been invented by Dr. 
Claude Eaton of this city. It insures a 
comfortable bed for tourists, much 
in the same fashion and on the same 
plan by means of which a Pullman 
berth is made. 

To form the bed, the back of the 
front seat is lifted until the lower end 
is above the box of the front seat and 
then swung backward until it rests on 
supporting rods which have pulled out 
from the rear seat. The movement of 
the seat back lifts the pivotal ends of 
the arms into the plane of the seat 
back and causes the arms and the seat 
cushion to slide forward a short space. 
The bed will accommodate two or three. 

Dr. Eaton says that he hopes to start 
a company to build these automobile 
bodies in Flint. 











NEW DIRECTORS ELECTED 
Philadelphia, April 8—The Philadel- 
phia Automobile Trade Assn., elected 
nine directors as follows: For three 
years, Louis C. Block, J. E. Gomery and 
Walter G. Herbert; for two years, Wal- 
ter Y. Anthony, James Sweeten, Jr., and 
L. S. Bowers; for one year, J. R. Pier- 
pont, A. E. Maltby and R. W. Cook. The 
directors, at the annual meeting in May, 

will elect the association’s officers. 
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Priority of Mechanic’s 


Lien Over Mortgage 


We wish to ask your opinion in the 
following case: 

We sold a car and took mortgage on 
same, later took back the car and started 
foreclosure proceedings. While the car 
was in the possession of the man to whom 
it was sold it was overhauled; today the 
mechanic who overhauled the car is filing 
a lien on same and we want to know if 
it holds over our mortgage and fore- 
closure.—F. F. Swinson, Pratt, Kans. 


According to the amended section No. 
6092 of the Laws of Kansas the Me- 
chanic’s lien is given priority over your 
mortgage. Section 1 of the act reads 
as follows: 

“That a first and prior lien is hereby 
created in favor of any blacksmith, 
horseshoer, wagonmaker, keeper of 
garage, or any other person upon any 
goods, chattels, horses, mules, wagons, 
buggies or other vehicles or automobiles 
and any farm implements of whatsoever 
kind, which shall have come into the 
possession of such blacksmith, horse- 
shoer, wagonmaker, keeper of garage, 
or any other person for the purpose 
of having work on said property, or re- 
pairs, or improvements in anywise ap- 
pertaining thereto, and said lien shall 
amount to the full amount and reason- 
able value of the services performed, and 
shall extend to and include the reason- 
able value of all material used in the 
performance of such services.” 

Such a law, giving the garagekeeper 
priority over prior recorded mortgages 
or other liens created prior to the re- 
pairman’s lien, has been declared un- 
constitutional and void in Illinois and 
other states, and we are of the opinion 
that the law will not stand the test in 
the Courts of Kansas. 








The Readers’ Clearing House 
T HIS department is conducted to 


assist dealers and maintenance sta- 
tion executives in the solution of their 
problems. 

In addressing this department, read- 

ers are requested to give the firm name 
and address. Also state whether a per- 
manent file of MOTOR AGE is kept, 
for many times inquiries of an identical 
nature have been made and these are 
answered by reference to previous 
issues. 
Inquiries not of general interest will 
be answered by personal letter only. 
Emergency questions will be replied to 
by letter or telegram. 

Addresses of business firms will not 
be published in this department but 
will be supplied by letter. 

Technical questions answered by B. 
M. Ikert and P. L. Dumas; Legal, by 
Wellington Gustin; Paint, by G. King 
Franklin; Architectural, by Tom Wil- 
der; General Business questions, by 
MOTOR AGE organization in confer- 


ence, 








Suggestion for Sales and 


Maintenance Station 


PLAN 3878 


I have decided to build a garage for 
sales and maintenance 60x75 ft. having an 
entrance large enough to meet the re- 
quirements of the average truck in the 
front of the garage and a show window 
on each side of this main entrance. I 
wish one of these rooms to be large 
enough to display a car and have suffi- 
cient room in the rear for an office, but 
it does not have to be built separate from 
the show window, and the other show 
window I wish to use for accessories dis- 
play. Right back of this show window 
I wish to have a side entrance large 
enough to take care of the average truck, 
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Plan 378—For a 
building 50 ft. 
wide it is better 
to place the en- 
trance at the side 
DISPLAY as shown here. 
Placing it in front 
would be an ex- 
travagant waste 
of space 
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so that they can drive in off of either 
street as it is to be built on a corner. 

I have lots of ground on this corner and 
I would like to have it face the main 
road. I am going to build it out of blocks 
and I want it to be as attractive as pos- 
sible. If you can draw me plans for this 
building and assist me to please the pup- 
lic I will greatly appreciate it.—Wilson 
H. Clark, Aikin, Md. 

It’s a bad scheme to cut your front 
into two parts by a center entrance. In 
a building no more than 50 ft. wide the 
space on each side of the aisle is too 
small for a good showroom and being 
divided is not so easy to attend. 

Much larger buildings than this are 
built with no front entrance and there 
is no real reason for having one. If 
you were building for storage alone with 
large space and many cars going and 
coming all the time two doors, one en- 
trance and one exit, would be desirable 
to avoid congestion. But where only a 
few cars a day will go in and come out, 
there is no use sacrificing 200 square 
feet of the most valuable floor space in 
the structure to another entrance. 

As a rule, we do not recommend a 
corner entrance, but in this case it would 
probably be best because of the loca- 
tion of the pump. By displaying acces- 
sories on both sides many sales might 
be made to gas customers and profits 
materially increased. 

As you want your building as attrac- 
tive as possible and cement blocks are 
about the least attractive of any build- 
ing material, we would suggest that you 
use face brick for the front and side 
elevation, confining the blocks to the 
back. It would not take a very large 
number of bricks as the frontage and 
sides are mostly glass. 

For the large area over the windows, 
borders and pilasters of brick around 
panels of cement blocks would break up 
the large masses which look exceeding- 
ly monotonous when built of plain blocks 
alone. 

The panels would be improved by a 
coat of tinted stucco; probably buff 
would look well with most bricks. 


S. A. E. RATING OF LOZIER 

Q—Advise the S. A. E. also brake horse- 
power of Lozier engine which we think 
is 1915 model. Engine has six cylinders 
casted in three. Car is equipped with 
Gray & Davis lighting system and instru- 
ments are mounted on coil board.—Mabee 
Auto Co., Parker, S. D. 

1—The engine you describe is appar- 
ently a 1914 model known as number 77. 
The cylinders are 3.875 by 5.5, the S. A. 
E. horsepower being 36.06. Information 
as to the maximum actual horsepower 
this car develops is not available 
although, of course, it would be con- 
siderable in excess of the S, A. E. rating. 
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PERKING UP A PAIGE 


Q—We have a Paige roadster 6-39 Dart- 
mouth model, 1918 for general overhaul 
with instruction to increase the power 
and speed of the engine all that is pos- 
sible. This car is in splendid condition 
in every respect except that cylinder and 
pistons are worn so that it is necessary 
to install new pistons and rings. Cylinder 
bore is now 3% in. How much increase 
in bore can be gained by reboring or re- 
grinding and what additional power 
would such increase give? 

2—Owner wants lighter pistons pos- 
sibly even aluminum alloy. What would 
you recommend? How about ECL non- 
expanding used by Franklin or the very 
light cast steel called DeLuxe? 

3—Would a camshaft giving quicker 
action and greater valve opening help? 
Where can I secure such a camshaft? 

4—How much larger valve diameter 
would it be possible to get by installing 
entire new set of larger valves? Would 
this be worth while?—J. W. Bichinger, 
Ames, Iowa. 

1—We have known of cases where this 
model engine has been rebored to % in. 
larger diameter. However, we would 
not recommend this procedure as the 
cylinder castings are, not uniform and 
there is a chance the cylinder wall will 
be too weak for service. The standard 
maximum regrinding diameter is ap- 
proximately .625 or 1/16 in. The increase 
in power probably would be in the 
neighborhood of two per cent. 

2—The non-expanding type of alum- 
inum piston has met with considerable 
success in our present day high speed 
engine. A light weight cast iron piston 
such as the DeLuxe is considered a 
thoroughly reliable piston. 

3—Such a camshaft as mentioned in 
your question would give a decidedly no- 
ticeable increase in power and speed. 

4—The valve diameter could be in- 
creased by approximately % in. In con- 
junction with a high speed camshaft the 
increased valve diameter probably would 
allow a slightly higher volumetric effi- 


ciency. ‘The increase in valve diameter 
would increase the total port area about 
five square inches, 


CAR HAS HAUNTED ENGINE 


Q—Explain the peculiar action of a 
Peerless Eight which we have been work- 
ing on. The engine can be idling and 
nobody near it and all of a sudden it will 
pick up as if somebody was giving it 
more gas and it will stay that way and 
on the road it will go the same perhaps 
all day, then all of a sudden it begins 
to pick up and be just as light as can 
be with the controls in the same place. 

2—A year ago the crankshaft had 
about \% in. end play but up to the pres- 
ent time it hasn’t had a knock. Would you 
advise me to install new bearings? If 
so, would half bearings be enough? 

38—In attempting to stop some of the 
oil pumping what size drill would you 
use to drill holes in the pistons? Would 
a number four drill be all right and how 
many holes would you drill in the lower 
groove, as the piston has three grooves 
at the top only? It uses about a quart 
of oil every 50 miles.—Geo. D. B. Coles, 
Troy, N. Y. 


1—This condition could be caused by 
wear in the butterfly shaft of the car- 
bureter or a loose butterfly valve. We 
would recommend that you carefully ex- 
amine the carbureter after you have re- 
moved it from the car and if there is any 
Play in the butterfly shaft or any loose- 
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ness of the butterfly valve 
should be repaired. 

If there is considerable play in the 
butterfly shaft the vibration of the en- 
gine may cause it to bounce up and 
down by getting a great deal more gas 
which would consequently speed up the 
engine. Or if the butterfly valve were 
loose it would give different degrees of 
throttle opening depending on the posi- 
tion which it assumes. 

It would also be well to carefully 
check the ignition especially the condi- 
tion of the breaker points which may 
have pieces of dirt on them, or the driv- 
ing mechanism may have a loose key 
which slips at times. 

2—Loose main and connecting rod 
bearings are the greatest cause of oil 
pumping in this engine. Considerable 
care should be used when fitting these 
bearings. They should be reamed at 
first or if a reamer is not available they 


itself it 








POWER CURVE FOR FORD ENGINE 


Q—Publish power curve for the Ford 
engine.—Otto D. Thorsnes, Lake Preston, 
S. Dakota. 


A power curve of the Ford engine is 
shown below. 
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should be very carefully scraped secur- 
ing a surface both on the edge of the 
bearing and on the sides of the bearing. 


This is very important because oil 
leakage around these bearings with the 
pressure oiling system will cause an ex- 
cessive amount of oil to be thrown into 
the combustion chamber. The same 
holds true of the connecting rod bear- 
ings, not only should the surface bear- 
ings directly on the journal be carefully 
fitted but also the sides of the bearing. 

Entire upper and lower half bushings 
should be installed and approximately 
.00144 clearance should be allowed on the 
connecting rod bearings. This pertains 
to the diametrical clearance of the bear- 
ing around the journal. Probably this 
engine has gone far enough to have the 
cylinders reground. 

If they are more than .004 out of round 
this should be done, and when the new 
pistons are installed they should be 
equipped with the same type of ring as 
is used by the Peerless factory, which 
is the Wassor ring on top and the Pres- 
sure Proof on the bottom grooves. 

3—Drilling of the piston is not recom- 
mended by the Peerless factory and we 
would advise that you follow the sug- 
gestions given in answer to question two, 
particular stress being laid on the fit of 
the connecting rod and main bearings. 
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DE LA VERGNE SEMI DIESEL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Q—Give operation of the 80-h.p. twin 
cylinder De La Vergne oil engine type 
D. H. How is the starting accomplished? 


2—Give information regarding the fuel 
feed. What kind of fuel is used? 
3~--What kind of valves are used? 


4—Give address of company manufac- 
turing this engine.—J. W. Prescott, Olson, 
Colo. 


1—The De La Veregne is of the type of 
stationary engine known as a semi- 
Diesel. Its action is as follows: The 
intake valve in the head opens mechan- 
ically and as the piston moves outward 
it draws a full charge of air into the 
vaporizor and _ cylinder. The intake 
valve or air valve as it is called closes 
and the piston returns compressing all 
of the air into the vaporizor to a pres- 
sure of approximately 300 pounds per 
sq. in. : 

Near the end of the stroke the coil 
which is atomized mechanically is in- 
jected into the combined charge of heat- 
ed air which being mixed with oxygen 
and striking the hot surfaces of the 
vaporizor ignites. This ignition of the 
gases drives the piston forward and 
transmits the energy to the flywheel and 
at the end of the stroke the exhaust 


valve opens and the charge escapes. 


The exhaust stroke follows forcing all 
burnt gases out of the cylinder. The air 
valve opens a few degrees before the 
exhaust closes and a charge of fresh air 
is thus sucked into the vaporizer by the 
outrushing exhaust gases, so that when 
the next suction stroke commences the 
vaporizer is already filled with air. As 
before stated this engine is semi-Diesel 
type four cycle and resembles in many 
respects an ordinary gasoline burning 
four cycle engine. 


It differs from the Diesel type in that 
the air is admitted at atmospheric pres- 
sure and compressed by the engine itself 
whereas in the Diesel the air is usually 
compressed by some outside source and 
injected into the engine with the fuel. 
The starting is accomplished by com- 
pressed air. To start the vaporizer is 
heated. 

2—The fuel pump is operated to in- 
ject the charge of oil into the vaporizer. 
The air valve connecting to the tank is 
open. 

This engages the automatic starting 
valve which is then successively opened 
and closed by a cam on the lay shaft. 
Compressed air from the starting tank is 
admitted to the cylinder and forces the 
piston outward. When the engine gath- 
ers speed the air is shut off and the en- 
gine then operates under its own power. 
The fuel is generally any of the com- 
mercial fuel or crude oils. 

3—The regular poppet type of valves 
are used. 

4—This engine is manufactured by the 
De La Vergne Machine Co., 1189 E. 138th 
St., New York City. We would advise 
that you communicate with this firm di- 
rect for further particulars. 
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Relative Merits of Rotary 
Engine 


Q—Advise what item or items make the 
general use of the rotary type engine 
such as the Gnome unsuccessful? 

It would appear to me that theoretically 
this type engine would have distinct 
advantages, particularly in the line of 
aircraft. Its elimination of reciprocating 
parts and being practically air cooling 
without flywheel and distribution of cyl- 
inders through a circle instead of in one 
or more rows would seem to make mani- 
folding easier and more even with re- 
spect to direct flow of fuel to each cyl- 
inder. 


But I note that its commercial use 
seems to be very limited, even where 
mounting would be no trouble as might 
be the case in cars or trucks. Some 
of the disadvantages that have occurred 
to me might be the difficulties in lubri- 
cation, the possible difficulty in getting 
correct charges of gas into the cylinders 
on account of centrifugal action opposing 
flow of intake charge, or possibly the 
mechanical trouble of connecting the sev- 
eral connecting rods to the one crank 
throw and achieve mechanical and 
geometrical centers of throw on each. 
These are simply guesswork on my part, 
and I would much appreciate your opin- 
ion as to the items that cause this type 
engine to be so limited in use—E. H. 
Birdsall, Thornton, Ia. 


The disadvantages that are paramount 
in the rotary engine are first the excessive 
cost of manufacture. This is due to the 
fact that the cylinders are forged and 
turned-from solid billets of steel requir- 
ing the outlay of considerable expense 
for the labor to complete one single cyl- 
inder. The crankshaft and crankcase 


are also parts that are very expensive to 
construct they being machined from solid 
forging. The bearings which usually are 
of the Ball type are very expensive and 
the connecting rod design makes it very 


difficult to manufacture. This coupled 
with the fact that these engines are very 
extravagant in the use of lubricating oil 
and fuel and the fact they will not throt- 
tle down makes their use in anything but 
aircraft impractical. They are used 
in limited numbers in aircraft because 
of the high fuel consumption which 
makes it impossible to secure a wide 
cruising radius for the aircraft on 
account of the additional weight required 
in order to carry the necessary fuel and 
lubricating oil. Speaking of the Gnome 
type of rotary the Gnome engine is con- 
sidered obsolete even for aircraft work 
because of its tendency to backfire and 
burn at the least provocation. This back 
firing was due to the construction of the 
Gnome wherein much of the raw gas was 
thrown out of the single valve ports. 
When the irregular running occurred the 
flame from the backfire would ignite the 
raw gas within the hood of the airplane 
often times proving fatal to both ship 
and pilot. Carburetion is very difficult 
except at the wide open throttle posi- 
tion which means that the speed range 
of the rotary engine is confined to 
400 to 500 revolutions downward from 
the maximum speed. The oil used for 
lubricating this type of engine is castor 
oil because of its ability to withstand the 
cutting qualities of the gasoline. The 
cost of castor oil is very prohibitive 
compared to mineral oil. And lastly this 
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type of engine requires the very highest 
grade of workmanship to maintain the 
correct balance of the whole, and unless 
absolute perfect balance is maintained 
the engine will not perform satisfac- 
torily. This same marked disadvantage 
holds true in the maintenance of the 
rotary engine, it being so sensitive to 
balance that unless all spark plugs in- 
stalled in the cylinders are uniform as 
to weight there will be set up a very 
excessive vibration. 


HOW TO CONNECT SPOTLIGHT TO 
PAIGE LINWOOD 

Q—Instruct us through the Clearing 
House how to connect a spotlight to the 
fuse block of a 6 cylinder Paige car. 
This is a 1917 model known as the Lin- 
wood No. 39.—Charles R. Macomber, 
Providence, R. I. 


1—There are two ways to connect the 
spotlight on this car, both of which re- 
quire that one lead from the spotlight 
be connected to the engine or frame of 
the car. The other lead from the spot- 
light can be connected to either am- 
meter terminal. On one ammeter ter- 
minal the current used by this spot- 
light will not show on the meter, while 
on the other ammeter terminal it will 
show on the meter. 

If it is desired to have the spotlight 
fused, the wire from the spotlight which 
is not grounded should be connected to 
the frame terminal on the switch that 
the tail light circuit is connected to and 
the spotlight can then be operated when- 
ever the tail light is turned on which, 
of course, would be the case whenever 
use of the spotlight was required. 

VALVE ADJUSTMENT ON A D-45 

McLAUGHLIN 

Q—We have a question concerning the 
adjustment of the valves on a D-45 Mc- 
Laughlin which uses the Buick engine. 
When the valve clearance is adjusted to 
.010 in. with the engine as hot as under 
normal running conditions does the valve 
clearance increase or decrease when the 
engine gets perfectly cold?—Forrest & 
McCulloch, Kerrobert, Sask, Ca. 

The Buick engine like most over-head 
valve engines will show a decrease in the 
valve tappet clearance when the engine 
is cold. This is due to the fact that the 
greater area of the cylinder block and 
valve cages and their coefficient of ex- 
pansion is considerably different from 
that of the valve stems. 

From the fact that the cylinder ex- 
pands considerably faster than the valve 
stem, when the cylinder has cooled it 
assumes its normal position and allows 
the valve stem to raise thus decreasing 
the clearance. 

It will be noted that if the tappets on 
this model engine are fitted .010 when 
the engine is warm there be an actual 
clearance of approximately .002 to .003 
when the engine is cold. 


INCREASING CHARGING RATE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE GENERATOR 208 
Q—Give us information that will ena- 
ble us to increase the charging rate of 
a Westinghouse generator model 208.— 
Vernon Park Garage, Chicago, III. 
1—The Westinghouse number 208 gen- 
erator uses a reverse series winding on 
the field to limit the output, the genera- 
tor being of the grounded type the ac- 
tion of the cutout connects the positive 
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brush to ground. The two terminals of 
the switch you show are marked L. & 
B., the L terminal being connected to the 
light and the B being connected through 
the ammeter to the battery. 

Both of these terminals are the same 
therefore, except that the L terminal is 
directly connected to the negative brush 
while the B terminal is connected to the 
negative brush through the series wind- 
ing. To increase the charging rate a 
connection can be made with a piece of 
copper wire from the L terminal to the 
B terminal or else both of the wires can 
be put on the L post. 


In doing this, however, all regulation 
has been eliminated so that care should 
be taken that in summer the generator 
does not overheat and burn up. If this 
gives too much charging current a com- 
promise can be obtained by leaving the 
wires on their regular terminal posts 
and putting a coil of iron wire between 
the L and the B posts which will raise 
the output of the generator but not en- 
tirely eliminate all regulation. 


VARIETY OF MAXWELL QUESTIONS 


Q—In your January 19 issue we noted 
answer to Morton Gottschalk, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. in regard to Maxwell car, 1916 
model. Can we use Ward-Leonard cut-out 
and regulator on 1918 and where can 
same be purchased? 

2—Where can we obtain spiral cut gears 


. for this same model to be used in dif- 


ferential? 

8—What cars, if any, have differential 
parts that are interchangeable with this 
rear end? 

4—What rear axle assemblies can be 
entirely interchanged with this model 
without much expense and at what wreck- 
ing house are we likely to find such 
axles? 


“5—Is there any other electrical system 
which can be substituted for the present 
Simms-Huff? 

6—Where can we obtain a Briggs-Strat- 
ton cut-out for this car without buying 
the entire panel?—Rex White, Oswego, 
Kansas, 


1—The Ward-Leonard cutout and reg- 
ulator combination is alright for the 
1918 model. Address of concerns from 
which it can be purchased will be sup- 
pl‘ed by letter. 

2—Information will be supplied by let- 
ter. 

3—The Maxwell company makes its 
own axle, so that it is unlikely that there 
are parts from other axles that could be 
used. 

4—We know of no other rear axle that 
can be used. We are giving you by let- 
ter, however, information on concerns 
which can no doubt, supply either com- 
plete axles for Maxwell or else parts for 
same, 

5—We do not believe it would be prac- 
tical to put on different electrical sys- 
tems but would suggest that you either 
use the Ward-Leonard combination cut 
out and regulator or else use a scheme 
which will soon appear in Motor AGE. 
The details of this plan being sent you 
by letter. This scheme is one in which 
the regulator is eliminated and a coil of 
iron wire used in its place with a stand- 
ard 12 volt cutout. 

6—This information will be given by 
letter. 
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SPRING BALANCE 


CLAMP WHEELS PULLEY ON ENGINE SHAFT 
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PRONY BRAKE METHOD OF MEASURING ENGINE TORQUE, 


ENGINE TORQUE EXPRESSED 
IN FOOT POUNDS 

Q—What is engine torque as expressed 
in foot pounds? ~ 

2—What is the relation between torque 
curve so expressed and the efficiency, 
pick-up and economy of the engine,—N. 
G. McCroden, Albuquerque, N. M. 

1—What we mean by engine torque can 
best be illustrated by the accompanying 
sketch above, which shows a crude 
method of measuring torque of an engine. 
A pulley on the crankshaft is clamped 
between two wooden blocks in such a 
way that the tension is adjustable by 
means of two hand wheels. A projecting 
arm from this device extends over to 
a spring balance ballot and as the engine 
is operated the tighter the adjustment 
screws are set the greater will be the 
pull on the spring ballot. 

In practice if a device of this kind is 
used it would be necessary to have a 
hollow pulley and water running in and 
out of it to keep it cool on account of 
the great amount of heat generated by 
the friction between the pulley and the 
wooden lock. 

Assume now that the engine should be 
run with wide open throttle and the ad- 
justment of the screws changed so as 
to give various readings on the spring 
ballot. These readings should be mul- 
tiplied by the distance R or radius from 
the center of the engine to the spring 
balance ballot and this would give the 
torque in pounds feet, in other words 
it is pounds multiplied by feet. 

2—When the torque as above measured 
has been plotted against the speed and 
r.p.m., it will be found to have a high 
spot which will be possibly at 1000 r.p.m. 
Of course, this point will vary on dif- 
ferent types of engines. The maximum 
efficiency will be approximately at this 
point, assuming, of course, that the car 
is run with wide open throttle. This, 
however, being only occasionally the 
case, it is quite difficult to use the torque 
curve to determine actual efficiency in 
driving the car. 

This high spot in the torque curve, 
however, means that for the amount of 
fuel being used the mechanical output is 
the greatest. The pickup and economy of 
the engine are also things which are 
difficult to relate definitely to the torque 
curve. 
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PECULIAR OVERHEATING 
SYMPTOMS 


Q—We are using a Reo Speed Wagon, 
1919 model and we are troubled with over- 
heating. We have checked the oiling sys- 
tem, spark, valve timing, carbureter, 
water system, piston rings and valves and 
find them all right. As to getting efficient 
work from the engine when the water 
reaches the boiling point, it does not ap- 
pear to effect the pulling power to any 
extent. This car has run 20,000 miles. We 
use medium oil in the winter and heavy 
oil in the summer. We also have a 490 
Chevrolet which gives us exactly the same 
trouble.—Republic Motor Car Co., Repub- 
lic, Wash, 

1—Although you have stated that you 
have checked the water system we are 
inclined to think that perhaps you might 
have overlooked certain details of the 
complete cooling system. In keeping 
with this theory, we would offer as a 
suggestion that you remove the radiator 
and examine the water pump impeller 
and determine definitely whether the 
impeller is securely fastened to the 
water pump shaft. 

Also when the engine is thoroughly 
warmed up feel with the hand over the 
portions of the radiator and if any por- 
tions are cool while the others are pro- 
nouncedly hot it is an indication that the 
radiator is clogged. 

The fact that the engine performance 
is not impaired by the boiling we believe 
that this is due to the fact that some 
portions of this system are clogged 
especially the radiator. Also at the alti- 
tude of your town water will boil at 
probably three degrees lower tempera- 
ture than it would at sea level. 

You do not state whether this boiling 
is encountered when the car is in mo- 
tion or when the engine is not pulling 
the car. It is possible for the overheat- 
ing to be caused by friction in the 
chassis units, that is in the major 
running parts such as the wheels, trans- 
mission or clutch. By jacking up the 
rear axle road conditions can be approx- 
imately secured. 


TESTS FOR 1913 DELCO STARTER 


Q—We are writing for information con- 
cerning the starting motor on a 1913 
Cadillac. When the switch is pressed 
which is supposed to operate the mag- 
netic latch and cause the starting motor 
to turn slowly so as to mesh the gears, 
we find that it does so part of the time 
and at other times seems to have no 
affect, and under these circumstances the 
starter gears will not engage with the 
flywheel. 

When the wires from magnetic latch 
are disconnected from their terminals and 
connected to each other the starting mo- 
tor will turn over every time. The bat- 
tery is in good shape and turns the 
engine over all right. The charging rate 
is also alright and the overrunning 
clutch releases as it should. Can you 
tell us what is wrong? It seems to us 
that the current is too weak. The am- 
meter showing a discharge of about 6 
amperes every time button is pressed.—W. 
H. Slaight, Fairbury, I11. 

Would first suggest your using an am- 
meter capable of reading 10 or 15 am- 
peres, connecting it in the circuit by re- 
moving one wire only from the mag- 
netic latch and connecting it to the am- 
meter. Then take another piece of wire 


and connect from the other ammeter ter- 
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minal to the terminal of the magnetic 
latch which has no wire on it. This 
will put the ammeter in circuit so as to 
read the current through the coil which 
is supposed to operate the magnetic 
latch. 

The button should now be operated and 
the indication on the ammeter watched 
very carefully, as it is possible that 
there is a loose connection and if so it 
may show up on the meter, being noted 
in an unsteady reading where the needle 
will perhaps stay at 6 amperes for 
awhile and then drop down to 5%, jump 
around a bit and then come up to 6, indi- 
cating by its erratic actions that the cir- 
cuit contains a poor connection at some 
points. 

In making this test if at sometimes no 
current should be observed on the meter 
when the button is operated, it is evi- 
dent that there is an open circuit which 
from the symptoms you described, would 
say is in the windings of the magnetic 
latch itself, inasmuch as starter always 
turns over when the latch coil is elim- 
inated from the circuit. 


Another way of checking up conditions 
at the latch coil, is to use a voltmeter 
connected across the terminals of this 
coil with all other wiring left normally 
connected. In making test with volt- 
meter the readings at the magnetic latch 
coil added to the readings taken at the 
generator should add nearly to the volt- 
age at the battery, indicating that there 
is a little loss of voltage in the wiring. 


If the two electrical tests above indi- 
cated do not seem to show up any ab- 
normal conditions, we would suggest 
your checking up the condition of com- 
mutator and brushes, sanding the surface 
of commutator end brushes if necessary 
to get a good clean connection, as it may 
be possible that a slight amount of re- 
sistance at this point would cause the 
trouble you described and would be neu- 
tralized in the test you made when the 
resistance of the latch coil was elim- 
inated. 

It is also possible that there is a poor 
contact in the starter switch, as the cur- 
rent for the latch coil comes through 
this switch. When the starter switch is 
inspected, there should be found a 
slight spring to the contact, and if the 
surfaces seem burnt, they can be cleaned 
up by removing the two screws that 
hold the contact block, and sliding it 
back and forth, using some valve grind- 
ing compound to brighten up the 
surfaces. The contact will be improved 
if the block is turned around from its 
present position. 


ENGER 12 CYL. CAR INFORMATION 


Q—Give make of engine, bore and 
stroke, carbureter, ignition. starting and 
lighting, of the Enger 12 cylinder car, 
also the year this car was made.—F. R. 
Mitchell, Chicago, Ill. 


The bore of this engine was 2% in. and 
the stroke 314 in. the engine was made 
by the Enger Co. This engine was 
equipped with a Zenith carbureter, West- 
inghouse starting and lighting and Remy 
ignition and built in 1916. 














EXTENSIVE MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION 


Q—1. Is the Murray car being manu- 
factured today? 

A—1—Yes, by the Murray Motor Car 
Co., 85-87 Church St., Boston, Mass. 

2—What kind of engine was used in 
the Beacon car manufactured by the 
Standard Steel Car Co.? 


2—No information is available on this 
car, 

38—What kind of pistons would you rec- 
emmend to be used in an Oakland 34B- 


1919. Aluminum or cast iron? Which will 
give the best service, speed? 


3—It is counter to the policy of this 
magazine to recommend any certain ar- 
ticle. Both types of pistons have advan- 
tages. You can’t be far wrong if you 
use the factory stock pistons if the car 


is to be used for all around work. 
4—What would you think of the De 
Luxe or Kant Skore piston for this car? 


4—Both of these pistons are well 
known and as far as we have heard 
both give satisfaction. 

5—If possible give weight of the Oak- 
land regular cast iron piston, Oakland 
aluminum piston, De Luxe and Kant Skore 
piston? 

5—The regular cast iron piston weighs 
18 oz., the Kant Skore piston which is 
regular equipment for 1922 weighs 8 oz. 
These weights are for piston only with- 
out rings. The DeLuxe piston weighs 13 
and one-half ounces. The Kant Skore 
weighs the same as the Lynite piston. 

6—Publish illustration of Oakland 34B- 


1919 rear axle unit, clutch and transmis- 
sion. 


6—These are shown in Figures 1, 2 
and 3. 

7—Give directions for timing valves and 
ignition on Oakland 1919. 

7—To time the valves proceed as fol- 
lows: Turn flywheel to mark I. O. I-6 
when inlet valve of cylinder No. 1 should 
open, continue to turn flywheel 200 de- 
grees to mark I. C. I-6, at which point 
the inlet valve should just close. At 
this point there should be a clearance of 
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.008 in. between valve rocker arms and 
end of valve stems. 


8--Explain operation of thermostat on 
Remy generator. 


8—With the engine cold the generator 
begins charging at its maximum rate 
and after a period of running, depend- 
ing entirely upon the speed, atmospheric 
conditions and battery conditions the 
thermostat points open due to _ the 
greater expansion of the brass side of 
the blade and when these points open 
the thermostat resistance is inserted into 
the shunt field thus reducing the charg- 


‘ing rate. It will be seen that the ther- 


mostat points may open after a few min- 
utes operation, if the weather is warm 
and the battery fully charged or not at 
all if the weather is extremely cold and 
the battery low. 

9—Does the generator drive from the 


crankshaft or the camshaft on the 83B 
Overland? 


9—The generator is driven by a chain 
from the crankshaft. 


10—Instruct how to make a magnet 
charger to operate on a 6 volt battery. 


10—At right in Fig. 6 are shown the 
specifications that will be followed for 
using six volts as the source of current. 
The poles AA are made of cold rolled 
steel three-quarters by one and one-half 
inches and five and one-quarter inches 
long. The core B is one and one-quar- 
ter inch in diameter cold rolled steel two 
and five-eighths long with its opposite 
ends faced off. 

Through the center is the hole for the 
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Fig. 3—Cut away view of Oakland clutch 
as used on the 1919 Model six 


three-eighths inch bolt as shown which 
clamps the whole thing together. The 
winding C is retained on the core by one- 
eighth inch fibre washers two and three- 
quarters outside diameter and one and 
one-quarter inches inside diameter with 
a press fit on the core B. After thor- 
oughly taping the core to _ prevent 
grounds, the spool is ready to be wound. 
Start the wire in hole E. For a six 
volt winding use one and two-thirds 
pounds of copper magnet wire No. 12 D. 
CC. For good results wind a layer of 
stiff paper between each layer of wire. 


11—Publish wiring diagram for a Split- 
dorf Model D type E magneto. 


11—This is shown in Fig. 5. 
12—Publish wiring diagram for Remy 
model RL four cylinder magneto. 


12—This is shown in Fig. 4. 
13—Publish wiring diagram for a Ger- 
man Bosch type ARH magneto, No. 398956. 


13—This magneto is of the low tension 
type, for use on make and break ignition 
systems. It has only one binding post 
which is connected by wire to the me- 
chanical make and break on the engine. 
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14—Will any of the above magnetos 
make a lighting generator without rewir- 
ing the armature? I find the Splitdorf 
magneto generates enough current to 
light a 12-16 volt automobile headlamp 
when running at low speed. I also find 
that the German Bosch will light a 120 
volt 40 watt lamp run at low speed. Will 
it hurt these magnetos to use them for 
lighting generators. Is there any way 
that I can make them give a steady light 
without the flicker that they now have? 

14—No. These magnetos should not 
be run as generators. They will not 
operate without flickering as they have 
no commutator. 

15—Where can I obtain parts for a 1913 
Metz roadster? 

15—From the Waltham Motor Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Waltham, Mass. 

16—I am using an Auto-Lite type G-D 
generator for charging batteries from a 
small stationary engine and want to know 
if I can use a small battery rheostat to 
regulate the current output. This is the 
kind of rheostat you buy for about a dol- 
lar. If so furnish wiring diagram.— 
Reader. 


16—This is shown in sketch mailed to 
you. Two or more of these small rheo- 
stats will probably be required. 


CHARGING FORD MAGNETS 


Q—Can we charge Ford magnets from 
a North East 12-16 volt generator, or 
from 12-16 volt storage battery without 
special apparatus?—H. 8. Bredow, Tecu- 
mseh, Mich. 

The voltage required for this work is 
generally considered to be 24 volts, al- 
though up to 30 or 32 volts can be used 
with care, the danger being that the con- 
tact will be made too long and the coil 
insulation will be thereby affected. The 
North East Generator while having 
somewhere near the right voltage does 
not have the ability that the storage 
battery has of giving out 50 or 60 am- 
peres, which the magneto winding is ca- 
pable of taking for short periods without 
bad results. The use of two 12-volt stor- 


age batteries connected in series is 
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therefore recom- 

mended, the posi- 

tive lead being 

connected to the 

magneto terminal 

post, the wire be- 

ing disconnected 

from that post. = 0 
Before the nega- 9 2 

tive lead from the 

battery is flashed v 

to the frame of the 





car, it is very im- 
portant that the 
flywheel be set so : 
that the magnets 
are in the right po- 
sition, for unless 
this is done there 
is just as much 
chance of weaken- 
ing the magnets as 
there is of improv- 
ing them. 


To set the fly- 
wheel correctly, 
the spark plugs 
should be removed to get rid of the 
compression so that the crank can be 
turned a little bit at a time. A com- 
pass should then be used on top of 
the flywheel housing, about two inches 
back of the magneto terminal and about 
1% in. to the left (the side toward the 
pedals). The flywheel should be turned 
with the crank until the end of the com- 
pass that naturally turns north is point- 
ing toward the front of the car. If a 
further check is desired it can be made 
by removing the slanting door on the 
transmission housing and looking at the 
ends of the brass screws which show 
on the back of the flywheel rim. One 
of these should be at the right of the 
center of the car and another the same 
distance to the left. 
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Fig. 6—Dimensional drawing for constructing magnet charger 
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With the flywheel thus properly set, it 
is now necessary to flash the negative 
lead from the batteries to the frame of 
the car some fifteen or twenty times, 
making sure that this wire is not left 
on for any length of time but mercly 
flashed against the frame. 

For a very thorough job the crank 
should then be given a quarter turn, the 
position checked with the compass, and 
the operation repeated, this being done 
at every quarter turn of the crank. This 
is advisable due to the fact that the mag- 
nets and the cores of the coils spring 
together more at the lower part of the 
flywheel than at the top, and therefore 
get more strongly magnetized. Repeat- 
ing the operation gives all the magnets 
a chance to become strongly magnetized. 


PARTS FOR 1917 OLYMPIAN 

Q—We have on hand an Olympian tour- 
ing car of 1917 model. This car has ring 
gear pinion and one axle stripped. The 
people who built this car are out of busi- 
ness and as it is an assembled car we 
would like to have names of other cars 
using same axles and gears, so that we 
can buy repair parts and save about thirty 
dollars.—Tatum-Clifton & Co., Cedar 
Bluff, Ala. 

A—The type of axle used was made by 
the Peru Auto Parts Co., Peru, Ind., and 
we find that Peru axles were also used 
by Dixie and Crow-Elkhart, and it is 
possible that from concerns handling 
parts for these cars that you may be able 
to get the parts you require. 


NO WORKING DRAWINGS FOR 
CALIFORNIA TOPS 


Q—Please advise if you have general 
working drawings of California or other 
permanent tops to fit a Ford. If so, state 
cost of such drawings.—Geo. E. Brennan, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We regret to advise that we have no 
such drawings available. 
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MAIS CYLINDER HEAD FOR DODGE 
CARS 

Intended for application to Dodge cars 
this head is furnished with large sized 
valves. The diameter of the intake valve 
is 2 1/16 in. and the exhaust valves 
are 1 15/16 in. in diameter. The rocker 
arms are offset at the pivot to give a 
lift of 7/16 of an in. with the standard 
camshaft. The valve seats are water 
jacketed. 

Extra long valve guides are used and 
the tungsten valves are held onto their 
seats by double valve springs. All pas- 
sageways are fully surrounded by water 
and are of full section. The head is so 
designed that two carbureters of %-in. 
size can be fitted. John A. Mais Mfg. 
Co., 24 Woodland Drive, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


UNIVERSAL HEATER CUT-OUT 

The Universal Heater Cut-Out is made 
in two pieces, the flap being made of 
heavy steel and machined to fit perfectly. 
The flap is notched so as to fit snugly 
on the inside of the exhaust pipe, and 
when opened, completely shuts off line 
to the muffler.—Waller Mfg. Co., Oelwin, 
Ta. 

SCHWARTZ TOWN PLATE 

The town plate is illustrated by a 
drawing here. I. S. Schwartz Co., 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


TEL-U-LEVEL OIL GAGE 
This gage is attached to dash and tells 
the level of the oil in the system. Berge 
Rathbun Co., 4 Alden Court, Boston, 
Mass. 


Universal heater cut-out 


Ash receiver 
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Ettco steering wheel 


lock for Fords 


AERO 

This instrument is an individual meter 
for each tire. It is screwed onto the 
valve stem and stays there as long as 
the tire is in use. On its face is a small 
indicator that tells the pound air pres- 
sure in the tire. When the air is needed 
it is pumped through the meter which 
has a nonleak-able value in the end of 
it. Aero Mfg. Co., 1410 Wrightwood Ave., 
Chicago. 


KING BEE SPARK PLUG 
The King Bee spark plug insulator is 
protected by an armor of steel, the in- 
tensifier is self-adjustable in an airtight 
chamber. Price $1.50.—King Bee Spark 
Plug Sales Co., 2502 Cass avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


VAN CAST STEEL WHEEL 
The Van Cast steel wheel shown here, 
is for Timken axle, one-ton truck type 
with Morand demountable cushion ele- 
ment.—Van Wheel Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ETTCO STEERING WHEEL LOCK FOR 
FORDS 
The diagram printed on this page 
shows the Ettco steering wheel lock for 
Fords manufactured by Eastern Tube & 
Tool Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $15. 


ASH RECEIVER 
The ash receiver pictured here can be 
attached to dash, door or wherever de- 


_ sired, It is so made that ashes cannot 


blow out. Price $1. Cuno Eng. Corp., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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QUIPMENT 


Aids ‘for It lime Swing Accuracy 


KEYSTONE REAMER 


The Keystone expansion reamers are 
of special value in piston pin work for 
reaming bushings. They come in vari- 
ous sizes to fit practically all the more 
popular makes of cars and trucks, and 
can be had with or without a pilot. 
When furnished -with a pilot front and 
rear, the latter insures a perfect align- 
ment of the pin. The chucking flute end 
of the front pilot removes any burr 
caused by forcing the bushing in place 
and at the same time centers and reams 
an accurate fit for the front alignment 
pilot. Keystone Reamer & Tool Co., 
Millersburg, Pa. 


HANDIMAN ELECTRIC HOIST 


Current for this machine may be sup- 
plied by a flexible conductor from con- 
venient sockets or suspended from the 
hoist if more desirable to bring feeders 
to that point. The machine balances it- 
self, weighs about 160 pounds and is 
easily handled. The gears are hardened 
and run in oil. It can be furnished for 
operation on both alternating and direct 
current by the New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co., 90 West Strect, New York 
City. 


STEVENS CYLINDER BUSHING SET 


This cylinder bushing set supplies a 
method of replacing stripped threads in 
the Ford cylinder block. Complete set, 
$3.50. Stevens & Co., Broadway, New 
York. 


WHITNEY VALVE REFACING LATHE 


Whitney valve refacing and reseating 
tools are made by the R. S. Whitney 
Mfg. Co., 74 Nichols St., Lewiston, Me. 


SURE GET "EM MAGNET 


‘' A magnet which is used for getting 
tools, nuts, etc., out of the transmission, 
motor or clutch, when accidentally 
dropped in. Price, $5—R. H. & H. C. 
Gray Co., 1315 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Whitney valve refacing lathe 


PEXTO ADJUSTABLE ANGLE 


WRENCHES 
Three or four various sized angle 
wrenches, adjustable to any = size 
pouched in a canvas bag are the prod- 


uct of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, Conn. 


Johnson starting, 
testing & running- 


in machine 


JOHNSON STARTING, TESTING AND 
RUNNING-IN MACHINE 


The following tests and adjustments 
can be made in the shop with this ma- 
chine: Run in new pistons and bear- 
ings without removing engine, carbu- 
reter adjustments under any load or at 
any speed, locate squeaks and rattles, 
detect wabbly wheels, make gasoline and 
oil consumption tests, test and inspect 
electrical and mechanical equipment. 
Instruments and charts are provided to 
enable instant readings on miles per 
hour, revolutions per minute and all 
data on horsepower. This machine also 
combines the features of a work rack. 
A car mounted on this rack is raised 
21 in. above the floor. Work under the 
car is facilitated by a seat with ad- 
justable head rest and mounted on 
wheels running in channels which per- 
mit the seat to be moved from side to 
side and from end to end of the rack. 
Jack stands can be placed at any point 
above the channel runways and wheels 
can be removed with the use of the ordi- 
nary jack. Runboards allow other work- 
men to work on parts above the car 
frame. These racks are built of steel 
and gray iron castings and are made in 
‘three types to take all makes of cars 
whether equipped with pneumatic or 
solid flat tires. Johnson Automotive 
Service of America, 984 Central ave., 
Minneapolis. 


HANDYHAND FOR DUSTING AND 
POLISHING 


The virtue of the Handyhand is in the 
quality of the material used, and the way 
it is made. It is manufactured from a 
specially selected lamb’s wool skin, 
tanned and treated by a process which 
gives it elegant texture for a polishing 
surface. Chas. J. Geis, 1432 Wood- 
haven Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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Are You Interested in Highways? 
Then You Should Have This Pamphlet 


An Outline of Highway Economics for Use in Schools 
of All Grades in the Development of This New Educa- 
tional Subject 


COMPREHENSIVE outline 
A of highway transport from 

the time when aboriginal 
man discovered the first wheel to 
the present moment, has been pre- 
pared by Professor Lewis W. Mc- 
Intyre, Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Pitts- 
burgh, for the Highway and High- 
way Transport Education Com- 
mittee. 


Although making no pretense of 
being complete, the outline treats 
exhaustively of the various phases 
which make Highway transport 
one of the dominant subjects of the 
day. It was prepared at the urgent 
insistence of schools of engineering 
and economics, highway engineers 
and highway officials. The outline 
is expected to be the forerunner of 
text books on the subject, to which 
many of the feading economists and 
engineers in the country are giving 
their attention. 

In Five Divisions 

The outline, published in pamphlet 
form, may be adapted for classroom ex- 
ercises and lectures, or it may be used 
by engineers and business men actively 
engaged in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles or the construction of high- 
ways. 

Subdivided into five divisions, the out- 
line treats of the field of highway trans- 
port, the highway and the motor vehicle, 
legal phases of the subject, principles 
of successful operation and the selling 
of transportation. 

One of the subdivisions deals with the 
inter-relationship of highways, railways 
and waterways, showing how the trans- 
port trinity may be so coordinated that 
the most effective distribution of com- 
modities may be attained. 

The relationship of highway transport 
to traffic engineering and city planning, 
treated in the outline, opens a broad field 
of speculation, presently to become to 
economists, engineers and investigators 
the subject of specific analysis. 

One of the most immediate phases af- 
fecting highway transport, the distribu- 
tion of traffic and the safety of the 


pedestrian and the motorist, is treated 
at some length, the views of men and 
women who have given considerable time 
and thought to this subject having been 
previously ascertained: Historically, the 
outline goes back to ancient days when 
loads were carried on the backs of men 
and women, treating successively the 
©“oolie labor, South African negroes, pack 
animals, the invention of the wheel, and 
yresently, its evolution into carts, 
«hariots, and the motor vehicle of to- 
day. 
Criticisms Welcomed 

As a preface to the outline, Professor 
McIntyre says: 

“The outline makes no pretense of be- 
ing either complete or adequate. It has 
been limited in various ways. The new- 
ness of the subject and the consequent 
lack of authoritative research make def- 
inite conclusions and principles impossi- 
ble. An effort has, therefore, been made 
to avoid the expression of an opinion, 
but to present both sides of debatable 
questions. Some of the topics are capa- 
ble of considerable expansion; their use 
will be determined by the local situation. 
Others may be used almost as outlined. 
It is confidently expected that use of the 
outline will develop innumerable sugges- 
tions for its revision. Such suggestions 
or criticisms will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” 

One of the features of the outline is 
the bibliography that follows the topics 
under each subhead. Another that is ex- 
pected to be of definite value to the 
motor transport operator are the chap- 
ters on costs, dispatching and route. The 
selection of the motor vehicle, dealing 
with general requirements, type, body 
design, trailers and tires, will prove, it 
is said, an invaluable asset to the pros- 
pective purchaser of motor trucks. 


Where Booklet Can be Obtained 


The booklet is being distributed by the 
Highway and Highway Transport Edu- 
cation Committee, first to colleges and 
universities and then upon request to 
manufacturers and business men. It is 
interesting to recall that the committee, 
appointed in May, 1920, by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, then Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, has been able within a compara- 
tively brief period of time to enlist the 
interest of engineers and economists in 
a field of transportation held to be an 
increasingly important factor in the na- 
tional life. - 


The sole function of the committee is 
the study of highway transport in its 
abstract phases, and to that end con- 
sists of men qualified by experience and 
training to undertake the study, and to 
encourage it. 


' Dr. John T. Tigert, United States Com- 
Missioner of Education, is chairman of 
the committee. Other members are 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of § Agri- 
culture; Colonel F. C. Boggs, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., representing the 
War Department; Roy D. Chapin, repre- 
senting the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce; F. L. Bishop, Dean of 
Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
representing the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education; Harvey 
S. Firestone, representing the Rubber 
Association of America; W. S. Keller, 
State Highway Engineer of Alabama, 
representing the American Association 
of State Highway Officials; H. W. Alden, 
representing the Society of Automotive 
Engineers; W. C. John, acting director; 
and Pyke Johnson, secretary. 

The booklet is being distributed by the 
committee from its offices in the Wil- 
lard Building, Washington, D. C. 


CAPITALIZING PUBLIC INTEREST 
WHILE IT IS AT WHITE HEAT 


A live dealer “on his toes” can do 
things quite often that will call his busi- 
ness to the attention of the community 
with its resultant increase in sales. Tak- 
ing advantage of the public’s intense in- 
terest in the radiophone, Michael Woll, 
aecessory dealer and maintenance sta- 
tion owner, Chicago, will install one of 
these outfits in his place of business and 
use it as a good will builder and source 
of attention. He is taking the telephone 
number of all customers coming into the 
building and when the outfit is ready 
will call them to enjoy a concert through 
this mystifying and entertaining inven- 
tion. 
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COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








Asbury Pk., N. J.Automobile Show 
Johnstown, Pa.....Automobile Show 


Butte, Mont........ Automobile Show........ 
Wins.Salem, N.C.Automobile Show ....... 


Columbia, S. C.... Automobile Show 
Goldsboro, N. C.. Autemobile Show 


Mitchell, S. D...... Automobile Show........ 


Mt. Vernon, IIl...Automobile Show 
Chicago ......... Used Car Show 

Williamson, W. Va.Automobile Show 
Hartford, Conn...Automobile Show 
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AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


Pe Ok: ae Apr. 10-15 Mexico City .....Automobile Show .................Apr. 16-23 
Apr. 0-15 Rio de Janiero...Automotive Exhibition ............Sept. 1922 
ae ate Apr. 15-23 CONVENTIONS 
cal Nata Apr. 11-17 Colo. Spgs., Colo.. Automotive Equipment Assn.........June 9-24 
RS he Apr. 17-22 White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va...S. A. E. Summer Meeting.......... June 20-24 
coesececeee Apr. 18-22 Olympia.......... Washington Automotive Trade Assn. . July 21-22 
ecoccccccccs Apr. 20-22 RACES 
atresceduns Apr. 24-30 - ‘i 
Apr. 26-Mav 4 San Carlos, Cal...“Golden Gate Derby” ......... shaneeed Apr. 16 
witht -_ y Indianapolis. ..... 500-Mile Classic ......................May 30 
te eeeeeeees May 10-13 Colo. Spgs., Colo..Pike’s Peak Race.....................Sept. 4 
iice@udede Sept. 4- 9 San Carlos, Cal...500-Mile Armistice Day Race..........Nov. 11 





Where Detroit 


HE Detroit Automobile Dealers Asso- 

ciation has gone in for housekeeping, 
or rather club keeping, after many, many 
years of unity during which, for want 
of a better term, they might have been 
said to be boarding. 

The new clubrooms in the Hotel Addi- 
son, practically in the center of the De- 
troit automobile district, will be matched 
against the quarters of any automobile 
association in the country, room for 
room, and no holds barred. 

Accompanying photographs give an 
idea of the general completeness of the 
headquarters. There are four business 
Offices like the one pictured, all furnished 
in mahogany, and all intended to conduct 
business in. 

Across the lobby are the lounge room, 
Card room and lunch room of the asso- 
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ciation, the lounge furniture being spe- 
cifically designed to rest bodies and 
minds wearied with sales problems. 

The card and lunch room can be 
thrown together to provide a long room 
for organization dinners such as will 
be held on meeting nights and such as 
was held recently in opening up the 
rooms. No more convivial meeting of 
was held recently in opening up the 
the principal reason for the conviviality 
was the “at home” feeling. 

President Guy O. Simons welcomed 
everyone and urged that they use the 
place always. “Daily luncheons will be 
served, eat here as often as you can 
and bring your problems here to talk 
about while you eat,” he urged. “Hold 
your staff meetings and your conferences 


Dealers Discuss Their Joy and Grief 





here,” he said, “and we'll know that you 
know what the rooms are for.” 

The house committee of the associa- 
tion, headed by Walter Bomb, with C. A. 
Triphagen and Howard Bauer as associ- 
ates, with the directors of the associa- 
tion, will get a questionnaire which is 
designed to ascertain from members just 
how the headquarters can be used so as 
to be most beneficial in a business way. 

One of the plans the asscciation has is 
to create a membership in the club 
which will be offered as a reward of 
merit to the salesmen and department 
workers of the dealer members. It is 
expected that the club will prove a valu- 
able factor in keeping record of per- 
formance by all salesmen and _ that 
through it undesirable practices in the 
past can be avoided. 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 
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All others, not marked, are 4-cyl. 
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Doubie Reduction, B—Bevel, 
Gear. *Tires—optional. 
ttPrice includes body. 
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